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IL—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED LABOUR MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board of 
Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 

Although there are signs apparent this month that the demand 
for labour in some of the more important skilled trades is falling 
off, it is yet the fact that, in the aggregate, the trade societies 


sending in returns to the Board of Trade show some diminution 
in the number of their unemployed. In other words, while the 
labour market of some industries has become worse during the 
month, in several others the improvement has been so great as to 
more than counterbalance this falling off. 

It is also to be remarked that strikes have again been somewhat 
more prevalent than in the previous month, the number recorded 
for April being 77, as against 53 for March. The increased demand 
for labour in the building trades noted a month ago has continued, 
and as one of the results this branch of industry heads the list of 
disputes with no less than 16 strikes. Among iron, steel, and 
brass workers there have been 10 strikes, the cotton trade 
following with 9. In mining there have been 6, and among dock 
labourers 2. Shipbuilding shows 4 strikes and engineering the 
same number, the important stoppage to obtain a reduction of one 
hour per week in the Manchester district being counted as one 
only, although some 15 firms were involved in the dispute. 
Cabmen and other miscellaneous workers are responsible for the 
other disputes. 
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''wenty-one societies in all have reported on the condition of their 
respective labour markets. These report a total membership of 
242,831, of whom 6,548 are unemployed, as against 7,000 for the 
previous month. There is thus a reduction in the proportion of 
those out of work from 2°85 to 2°69 per cent. The chief causes 
of this slight improvement are due to the increased briskness of 
the buiiding trades, in which the per-centage of those unemployed 
has gone down from 2°7 to 15. The London printing trade has 
also experienced a marked change for the better during the month, 
but in Scotland and the provinces this trade still remains some- 
what dull. In the boot and shoe, and other branches of the 
clothing trades, employment is spoken of as being satisfactory, and 
the cabinet-making trades are also fairly employed. The chief 
falling off is in the shipbuilding, engineering, and other branches 
of the iron trades, though even in their case employment may be 
described as fairly plentiful though not quite so abundant as it 
was a year ago. 

The general remarks made by the 21 societies reporting may 
be summarised as showing that 2 trades are “very good,” 12 are 
“ good,” and 7 are merely “ moderate.” 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have 
during the month of April 1891 passed the examination 
provided for in the 11th section of the Weights and Measures 
Act, 1889 :— 

Giles, Thomas Parkinson Brome 


Herd, Charles Strickland - - 


Herefordshire. 
Guildford Borough. 


Knott, Philip -  - - Birmingham City. 
Metters, Henry John - - Kent. 
Moncreaff, Arthur Anderson - Portsmouth Borough. 


Randerson, Arthur - - * 
Richards, Joseph - - 


Doncaster Borough. 
Pembrokeshire. 
Bootle Borough. 


Vining, Frederick William - 
Woolford, James - 


Bristol City and County. 
Coventry City. 
Gloucestershire. 


Boarp oF TrapDE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have made the following awards for 
gallantry :— 

Silver medal for gallantry in saving life at sea to James 
R. Simpson, second hand of the steam trawler “ Rector,” of 
Grimsby, in recognition of his services in rescuing, at much risk, 
H. Wicks, one of the erew of that vessel, who was carried 
overboard by a heavy sea on the 29th March 1891. 

The Board recently awarded their bronze medal for gallantry 
to Simpson for rescuing a shipmate from drowning. 
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A binocular glass to Captain Ernest Ohle, of the German 
barque “J. Schoentjes” in recognition of his kindness and 
humanity to the shipwrecked crew of the British barque 
* Elizabeths ” of Sunderland, which was abandoned at sea on the 
Ist March 1891. 

Their silver medal for humanity in saving life at sea to 
Mr. George W. David, master of the S.S. “ Mosser,” of London, 
in recognition of his services in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of 
the schooner “ Nordkap” of Fowey, which was wrecked at sea 
on the 13th March 1891. 

Also their silver medal for gallantry to Mr. David M. Henderson, 
chief mate of the “ Mosser,” and their bronze medal and a sum of 
money to each of the crew who accompanied the chief mate in the 
rescuing boat of the “ Mosser,” viz. :—Alfred Nichols, boatswain, 
William Thomas, A.B., Henry Martin, A.B., Benjamin Reynolds, 
A.B., and John Butler, A.B. 


EXAMINATIONS OF Masters AND Mares (Compass 
ADJUSTMENT). 


The following instructions to examiners and notice to candi- 
dates for the positions of masters and mates have recently been 
issued by the Board of Trade :— 

With reference to Appendix P. of the Regulations “ Examina- 
tion 1,” the Board of Trade hereby give notice that, on and after 
the Ist October 1891 all candidates for masters’ certificates of 
competency (foreign-going) will be required to prove by the 
“ Deviascope ”— 

(1.) Their knowledge of the laws of deviation and the tentative 
method of compass adjustment. This proof will take the 
place of the written answers and sketches illustrative of the 
question 19 of form “ Examination 7.” 

(2.) That they understand the practical application of the 
answers given by them to any of the other questions on form 
“ Examination 7” that the examiner, in the course of the 
examination, may think fit to touch upon. 

From the same date, all candidates for extra masters’ certificates 
or for the special examination in the laws of the deviation of the 
compass (Appendix K. of the Regulations “ Examination 1”), will 
be required to prove by the “ Deviascope ”— 

(1.) Their knowledge of the tentative method of compass adjust- 

ment. 

(2.) That they really possess a good knowledge of what they 
have written, by showing that they are acquainted with the 
practical application of the answers given by them to any of 
the questions in the compass deviation syllabus that the 
examiner, in the course of the examination, may think proper 
to touch upon. 
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Prior to the Ist October 1891, should a candidate, after being 
tested, be found unable to answer satisfactorily question 19 of form 
* Examination 7” by the “ Deviascope,” he may instead give the 
written answer and sketches illustrative of that question, and no 
candidate (of any grade) up to that date should be reported as 
having failed for not passing the examination by the “ Deviascope,” 
provided he is able to answer satisfactorily the questions in 
accordance with the rules hitherto in force. 

In all cases where the candidate has passed satisfactorily by the 
 Deviascope,” the examiner should note the words “ Passed 
Deviascope” on the examination papers of the candidate. 
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Il.—THE CONDITIONING OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
IN FRANCE, 


The French Monde Economique of the 18th April gives the 
following information respecting the conditioning of textile fabrics 
in France :— 

The operation of conditioning is one by which the proportion 
of moisture contained in textile fabrics is determined, as all these 
fabrics contain a certain quantity, or more correctly speaking, a 
proportion of moisture varying with the processes to which they 
have already been subjected, and also their temperature. 

It will be easily understood that a salesman who buys his 
fabrics by weight has a decided ioterest in keeping them as moist 
as possible when he sells them by weight. Moreover, as is most 
frequently the case, this seller is only an intermediary, he cannot 
without considerable pecuniary risk sell his goods in a dryer 
condition than when he bought them, and in order to determine 
their actual proportion of moisture he must refer the matter to a 
third party. It is therefore necessary to have recourse to an 
arbitrator—an expert, whose impartiality is above suspicion. 
This arbitrator is the public condition house, which, officially 
organised, offers an absolute guarantee of secrecy as regards the 
transactions revealed to it. The following is the system adopted 
in arriving at the proportion of moisture :— 

For some time it had been remarked that the quantity of 
moisture contained varied very little for the same fabric when it 
is placed for a sufficiently lengthened period under the average 
conditions of atmosphere and humidity. This constant figure 
seems to be established in the proportion of 9°5 per cent. for silk, 
14:50 per cent. for combed or spun wool, 7°80 per cent. for cotton 
yarn, and 10°70 per cent. for linen. ‘The above proportion, as 
regards silk, served as a basis for the primary processes employed 
in silk conditioning. The silk was spread out, and left exposed to 
the air for a long time in a well-ventilated place. The material was 
then weighed and the weight found was adopted by the seller 
and the buyer as the basis of the settlement of their account. 
This method of procedure could only give an approximation 
frequently varying with the season, and it will be easily understood 
what advantages would be derived by a person buying in a dry 
season and selling in a wet one. On the other hand, this method 
necessitated the establishment of drying places of considerable 
extent. 

The true principle of conditioning was really established by 
the works of Talabot and D’Arcet upon the condition houses of 
Lyons. From their numerous experiences it resulted that silk 
exposed to a temperature above 100° soon threw off its moisture 
without in any way injuring its textile properties. The weight 
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of the silk after desiccation was called “ absolute weight.” Later 
on, it was recognised that the same system might be adopted for 
other tissues, such as wool, cotton, and linen ; but in order to attain 
absolute desiccation without injuring the fibres, it was found 
necessary that the temperature to which they were exposed should 
be lower than 100°, the point required by silk. 

To obtain this weight accurately certain methods were invented 
by Talabot and perfected by Gamot, by which the weight of the 
tissues could be obtained while undergoing the drying process. 
It had been remarked that on emerging from the drying apparatus 
the textile fibre very rapidly absorbed water, and Persoz, in 
concert with Rogeat, of Lyons, invented the apparatus now in use 
generally throughout the whole of France, by which the heating 
is effected by a current of warm air proceeding from a stove. 

Conditioning then really means the determining of the absolute 
weight of the goods presented for that purpose. To this absolute 
weight is added the amount agreed upon between the seller and 
the buyer as representing the quantity of moisture that ought 
legitimately to be contained, and which is known as réprise. 
The total weight thus obtained is the “condition weight,” serving 
as a basis for the making out of invoices. 

In principle the process of conditioning comprises two operations, 
The first consists in determining by the aid of a drying room, how 
much humidity per cent. is contained in various samples. Experience 
has proved that when a sample does not exhibit further appre- 
ciable diminution in weight after exposure for a period of six 
minutes it may be considered as absolutely dry. The weight is 
then taken independently by two employés, and the material is 
removed from the apparatus. By a very simple calculation a 
deduction is made from the primary weight and the absolute 
weight of the proportion of moisture contained in the sample 
which is known as the “ proof.” 

The second operation is effected in the offices of the condition 
houses. ‘This consists in applying the results to which attention 
has been directed above to the calculation of the condition weight, 
that is to say, to the amount the proof ought to weigh, and con- 
sequently the total weight if it only contained the proportion of 
moisture recognised as legal or legitimate, or réprise as it is 
called. It has been admitted, and the authorities have adopted 
it as a legal rate, that this réprise in the case of wool should be 
at the rate of 17 per cent. That means that if the net condition 
weight of a bale of wool is 117 kilos., there will be found 
100 kilos. of wool absolutely dry and 17 kilos. of moisture. 
This wool therefore contains as moisture 17 out of 117, or 
14°530 per cent. 

At the same time as they determine the degree of moisture 
the condition houses indicate, when the article is spun, and when 
required, the numbering or weighing of the skeins. This number 
serves to distinguish the degree of fineness of the thread under 
investigation. The basis of this calculation is either the 
weight of a constant and uniform length of this thread (in the 
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case of silk), or the length corresponding to a fixed and 
‘ determined weight, which latter system is adopted for tissues 
other than silk. 

The old category of silk threads was formerly estimated 
according to the number of coins (deniers) that would be required 
to counterbalance the weight of 400 ells of this thread. In 
metrical measure the denier is equivalent to 53°13 milligrammes, 
and 400 ells correspond to very nearly 476 metres. These deniers 
and ells have no longer any legal value, their signification is even 
generally ignored, but the laws of routine are always sacred in 
France : the trade still insists upon these out-of-date expressions, 
and continues to make use of them now that the metrical system is 
in general use, as if the latter had never existed. The legal 
standard is determined by the weight in grammes and fractions 
of grammes of a skein of 500 metres. At various recent inter- 
national congresses the opinion has been unanimously expressed 
(an opinion acted upon by some condition houses) that the 
category of silk should be determined by the number of 
decigrammes that 1,000 metres of the thread weigh, or which 
amounts to the same thing, by the number of grammes that a 
myriametre will weigh. 

As regards other tissues, it will be found that the numbering 
of the threads varies not only with the country, but even accord- 
ing to the various districts of each country, and yet nothing can be 
clearer than the terms of the decree of 1810 prescribing the 
numbering of threads. These are as follows: “ All proprietors of 
“ spinning mills are to form skeins of the yarns of cotton, linen, 
“ hemp, or wool of a thread of 100 metres in length, and to make 
“ the hank of 10 of these skeins, so that the total length of the 
«“ thread forming the hank shall be 1,000 metres; these threads 
‘ shall be labelled with the number indicative of the skeins 
“ necessary to make up the weight per kilogramme.” In short, 
the number of a thread is expressed by the number of thousand 
metres necessary to make up the weight of a kilogramme. Instead 
of saying, for example, of a thread that it is No. 35° 2, which in 
Paris signifies that itrequires 35 skeins and two-tenths of a skein 
to make up a half kilogramme, how much simpler it would be to 
express it as 50,000 metres. It would he at once understood 
that with a kilogramme of this thread a length could be made of 
50,000 metres. Moreover, this thread, which in Paris is numbered 
35°2, is known at Roubaix as No. 35, at Rheims it becomes 
No. 35°70, at Lyons No. 34°70, and elsewhere No. 17 50. 

In all conditioning operations the apparatus used to determine 
the number of the threads is specially manufactured in Paris or 
Lyons, and is so constructed as to allow of either 20 or 24 skeins 
of 250 or 500 metres in length being made. In addition to the 
actual numbering, the condition houses have also to deal with 
another operation. The commercial value of textile fabrics is 
only really ascertained and determined when the threads have 
been assayed or conditioned—that is to say, only after the opera- 
tions of weighing and décreusage, or boiling, which determine 
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mathematicaily the thickness and the regularity of the thread. 
Moisture is not the only heterogeneous substance which increases 
the weight of textile fabrics; other substances are also mixed 
more or less with wool, cotton, and silk, which disappear after 
washing or scouring of the threads. These foreign substances are 
sometimes natural and sometimes the result of fraudulent practices. 
Silk, for instance, while still inclosed in the worm is a compound 
substance, a fibre wrapped up in an impervious envelope, the 
chemical composition of which, as is shown by analysis, is 
analogous to that of osseine. This envelope is technically called 
grés de la soie. By the process of boiling, the silk is divested of 
the grés which it contains. Raw wool also is heavily loaded with 
grease, dust, and other refuse. When worked up, other sub- 
stances also, which have escaped the washing, are frequently 
discovered. 

The décreusage of the silk is effected in the condition houses by 
two successive boilings in water in which soap of the purest kind 
is added. The comparison of the actual weight before and after 
the operation gives the per-centage of foreign matter. 

Wool is treated in a totally different way to silk. Samples of 
the raw wool are subjected to a scouring process, with a view to 
determine the actual condition of the mass. Another process, 
which should properly be termed the washing, has for its object 
the removal from the wool already worked up, combed, spun, or 
dyed, of foreign matter, grease particularly, with which it may be 
loaded. The treatment consists of steeping and washing it in 
luke-warm water, hydrochloric acid, and carbonate of soda. 
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IIl.—COST OF PRODUCTION OF PIECE-DYED 
SATINS AT LYONS. 


The United States Consular Clerk at Lyons, in a report on the 
cost of production of piece-dyed satins in that city, says that these 
constitute one of the leading articles of export from his consular 
district. 

In the country surrounding Lyons there are numerous so-called 
“usiniers ” (persons who own fully-equipped factories, and whose 
business it is to weave for the Lyons manufacturers). The 
manufacturer gives the usinier the raw material to be woven for a 
fixed sum per metre, the latter bearing all factory expenses. As 
there is much competition among these usiniers, their charges are 
always iow, while in times of depression they accept work at a 
loss merely to keep their factories running, and manufacturers find 
it cheaper and safer to have plain goods woven by usiniers than 
to build or purchase factories of their own. 

Piece-dyed satins are composed of a chain (warp) of silk and 
a tram (weft or filler) of zotton. They are woven on power looms, 
the 46 and 48 centimetre widths in double piece, and, as their 
name implies, are dyed in the piece. The elements entering into 
the cost of production are—raw material, viz., silk and cotton; 
labour, viz., winding and warping of the silk, weaving (including 
factory expenses), dyeing, finishing, and general expenses. 

The silk used is generally Italian or French “ grége,” varying 
in price from 52 to 60 frs. per kilog. Some qualities of piece- 
dyed satin are made with Canton “grége,” the price of which 
varies from 44 to 48 frs. per kilog. Silk is usually sold at 90 
days, with 2 per cent. off. Houses of good standing who purchase 
large quantities usually realise a saving of 1 to 2 frs. per kilog. on 
the official price list of the chamber of commerce, but on a rising 
market higher figures than the cours officiel are generally paid. 

Nos. 30 to 45 are the grades of cotton yarn preferred for the 
tram. The price varies from 3°75 to 4°25 frs. per kilog., with 
10 to 20 per cent. discount. 

The winding and warping of the grége is usually done by the 
usinier at a fixed rate per kilog., which is paid him in addition to 
what he receives for weaving. Sometimes the grdge is giver out 
specially to be wound and warped, but this is the more expensive 
way, and costs from 4 to 5*50 frs. per kilog. The price paid the 
usinier, if for winding alone, varies from 2°25 to 3 frs, per kilog. ; 
if for winding and warping, from 3°50 to 4 frs. per kilog. 

Those who own their own factories cannot do this work for less 
than 3°50 frs. per kilog., as the following calculation will show. 

Wages paid for winding are from 1°35 to 1°50 frs. per day. 
The average amount wound on spools is 1,200 grammes per day 
per labourer, making 1-20 frs. per kilogramme wages paid for 
this operation. In preparing the silk for winding and in transferring 
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the silk from the spools to the bobbins half as many labourers are 
employed as in the winding itself. Add one-half to 1°20 frs. 
gives 1-80 frs. as the amount of wages paid per kilog. for winding. 

Wages paid for warping are 2°25 to 3 frs. perday. 400 metres 
of warp is an average day’s work. This equals, depending 
on the weight of the warp, from 1°5 to 8 kilos., averaging, 
however, very nearly 4 kilos. The wages paid in warping, 
therefore, average 65 centimes per kilog., making a total of 
2°45 frs. per kilog. expended in wages in the winding and 
warping. 

It has been frequently asserted that the factory expenses and 
waste incident to winding and warping are never less than 50 per 
cent. of the amount expended in wages paid the workmen, while 
they often reach 60 per cent. Adding 50 per cent. to 2°45 frs. 
gives 3°67 frs. per kilog. as the cost of winding and warping. 

It may therefore be stated that 3°50 frs. per kilog. fairly 
represents the cost of winding and warping, whether it be 
performed by tle usinier or in the factory of the manufacturer. 

The price paid the usinier for weaving depends on the width of 
the goods and the weight of the chain. Goods woven in double 
piece cost less than woven in single. As has been stated, all 
factory expenses are borne by the usinier. Of the amount he 
receives for the weaving he pays about 60 to 65 per cent. to the 
workman, the latter always working by the metre. The usinier’s 
factory expenses are not less than 50 to 60 per cent. of the 
amount he expends in wages for weaving and include wages of 
furnishing the looms, cost of light, heat, and power, interest on 
capital, taxes, insurance, wear and tear of machinery, deterioration 
of premises, waste, &c. 

Tke rates of dyeing accorded the large houses are uniform. The 
tariff per kilog. for satins dyed in the piece is at present as 
follows :—White or cream, 1°50 frs.; fourrures (92 centimetres), 
black or brown, 2°50 frs.; black or colours, 2°75 frs. Duchesse 
in black or colours, 3 frs. 

Twenty per cent. discount from above rates is allowed the large 
manufacturers. The dyer’s syndicate has announced that after 
lst December next the rates will be 1°75 frs. for white or cream, 
and 3.50 frs. for black or colours, with only 5 per cent. discount. 

The price of finishing, like that of dyeing, is quite uniform. It 
depends on the width of the goods and is generally, for 46 to 
60 centimetres widths, 5 centimes per metre, for 92 centimetre 
widths, 8 centimes per metre. Some houses pay only 4} centimes 
per metre for 46 to 48 centimetres, and 5} certimes per metre for 
56 to 60 centimetre widths, the average remaining 5 centimes per 
metre for the narrow widths. 
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IV.—FKENCH MINING INDUSTRIES. 


The annual report of the French Commission, edited by MM. 
Lorieux and Keller, has just been issued. The following infor- 
mation is extracted from a review of this report published by the 
Economiste Frangais of the 21st March :— 

The iabours of the Commission embrace in the first place 
mines and minerals, salt-works, turf-pits, quarries, mineral 
springs ; in the second place, metallurgical works ; lastly, steam 
appliances used on railways, vessels, and in establishments of all 
kinds in France and Algeria. 

To these statistics are added this year the results of a special 
inquiry as to the number of miners, by classing them in categories 
according to the nature of their work, the corresponding wages 
and the duration of the working day. 

A summary of the documents shows that the persons engaged 
in mining and quarrying in 1889 numbered 233,000, of whom 
98,200 worked underground. 

The coal mines are the most numerous and by far the most 
important, since they form 62 per cent. of the number of 
concessions worked in France, and they employ nine-tenths or 
even more of the miners. The wages paid to the workmen, without 
distinction of class, in these undertakings amounted to 4,975,2001, 
which sum represents an average of 44/. 16s. per head, an increase 
of 12. 10s. over the preceding year. If there be added the benefits 
which the workpeople enjoy (heat, lighting, rent, &. at a reduced 
rate), as well as the contributions of the workmen to benefit funds, 
the average annual wage reaches 49/. 17s. per head for all the work- 
people under or.above ground, including women and children. At 
the beginning of 1890 the children working at the bottom of the 
coal mines earned 1s. 6}d. and those above ground 1s. 13d. a day. 

As regards the length of the working day, according to the 
information supplied by the engineers, it varies from 8 to 11 hours, 
It is generally 10 hours for top-bank workers. For those under- 
ground the length of time spent in the mines is about the same, 
whilst the number of hours devoted to work properly so-called 
but little exceeds eight hours in the majority of cases. 

Since 1887 the production of the French coal mines has 
increased to a noteworthy extent. It amounted to 24,304,000 
tons in 1889, showing an increase of 1,701,000 tons over the 
figure for 1888; and it is estimated that there is a further 
increase of about 2,000,000 tons for the year 1890, according 
to the figures already to hand. 

On the other hand, the imports of foreign coal have been 
steadily decreasing since 1885; the French export of coal itself, 
although it does not reach 1,000,000 tons yearly, shows a 
tendency to develop. 

Consumption, which had largely declined in 1884, has re- 
covered since 1887, and exceeded, in 1889, 33,500,000 tons, 
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which points to an industrial activity which has never yet reached 
so high a degree. This fact is all the more remarkable, as the 
price of the combustibles, which has been annually falling for 
16 years, has gone up considerably owing to different strikes, 
and particularly the general strike of German miners, which 
broke out in the collieries of Westphalia in May 1889, and which 
has had such a far-reaching effect. 

The crisis which the French metal works suffered in 1883-84 
has not yet terminated; the consumption -of castings, and 
principally of iron, has not yet regained its former level. However, 
since 1887, a marked recovery has been observed in the production 
_ of castings (as in the extraction of coal), and the French steel 
works are progressing actively, notwithstanding the diminution in 
the manufacture of rails. The imports of foreign iron and steel 
increased in 1881 and following years to an unlooked-for 
extent to supply the requirements of the home consumption. 
Since 1883-84 they have largely diminished. Per contrd, there 
must be noted, according to the Customs returns, the extension 
which since 1887 has taken place in the French exports of cast 
iron and iron, and since 1885 of steel. For the first time, 
France sent abroad, in 1889, a larger quantity of cast iron than 
she imported. 

Lalling at the last ten years, the statistics of the mining 
industry present two evident results, the French production of 
coal has increased by 254 per cent., and the production of cast iron 
by 3 per cent. only. 

As regards mineral combustibles, France, although she has 
increased her production by 25°5 per cent. since 1880, as pointed 
out above, is passed by Germany and Austria-Hungary, which 
have increased theirs respectively by about 44 and 54 per cent., 
and, still further, by the United States, whose production of coal 
has more than doubled. However, French coal mines have 
exhibited a higher state of development than those of Belgium, 
and even of England, since the corresponding increases do not 
reach 18 and 21 per cent. respectively in these two countries. 

For cast iron there is a decrease in production in both France 
and England, taking the year 1880 as a basis of comparison. It 
was in 1886 that this diminution was the most marked; it 
exceeded 10 per cent. in France, and it approached the same 
figure in the British Isles, The crisis made itself felt particularly 
after 1883, but it ceased two years afterwards in Austria- 
Hungary as well as in the United States, where the manufacture 
of cast iron has made great strides. It has not prevented 
Belgium and Germany from increasing their production in a 
great degree during the decennial period, the first by nearly 
37 per cent., and the second by 63 per cent. During this period 
the final increase was only 7°3 per cent. in England and 4 per 
cent. in France. 
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V.—WAGES OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN 
BERLIN. 


The Reichsanzeiyer of April 7th gives, in the form of a 
quotation from the Statistiseche Correspondenz, the following 
particulars regarding wages in Berlin during the decennial period 
1879-89 :— 

After referring to the difticulty, from a statistical point of 
view, attending the investigation and reviewing of the rates of 
wages, the quotation proceeds as follows :— 

“We are indebted to the efforts of the Municipal Statistical 
Office of Berlin and to the Industrial Deputation for a specially 
valuable contribution towards our information on this subject. 
These authorities collect every year returns from the guilds and 
societies, as well as from certain large employers of labour, and such 
returns are now available for July 1881, May 1882, July 1883, 
February 1884, May 1885, 1886, and 1887, and for September 
1888 and 1889, and earlier information in the Statistical Year-book 
of Berlin. 

“The variation of the months for collecting returns, in itself 
plainly increases the difficulty of making a comparison, especially in 
such trades as the building trade. At any rate, a comparison 
instituted on the basis of these returns shows certain significant 
alterations in the rates of wages paid in Berlin during the decennial 
period 1879-89. 

“ According to the returns of occupations collected on the 
5th July 1882 there were 162,739 males engaged in manu- 
factures and crafts in every capacity. Of this number there were 
34,136, or about a fifth, engaged in the building trades alone. 
According to the return of the union of architects, master masons, 
and master carpenters, the average wage, on time work, of journey- 
man masons and carpenters in 1879 was 19 to 20 marks a week, 
(mark = 1s.), the hourly wage in summer varying between 25 and 
65 pfennigs (100 pfennigs to the mark), the average hourly rate 
being from 30 to 35 pfennigs. In 1889, of the 5,656 journeymen 
occupied by the union at the time for making returns, 2,504 were 
getting 55 pfennigs and 2,048, 60 pfennigs, and the remainder 
between 45 pfennigs and one mark per hour. 

“When the working day was at 10 hours, then the bulk of 
journeymen masons and carpenters were earning on an average 
from 33 to 36 marks per week. The carpenters’ local sick fund, 
from which a return is forthcoming, gives the average wage of 
its members at {rom 30 to 33 marks a week, or nearly as high as 
that returned by the employers. The rise in wages is particularly 
traceable to the year 1886, the weekly wage for which year was 
27 marks, as compared with 224 in 1885. 

* Asa contrast to this extraordinary rise in wages, which for 
the 10 years amounts to nearly 50 per cent., we may point to the 
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fact, which although incapable of being reduced to statistics, is 
nevertheless well known, that artisans engaged in the building 
trades in Berlin frequently suffer losses in their incomes owing to 
recent building speculations. 


As regards the number of men employed, the next in importance 
to the building trades were the metal working trades, in which 
there were 25,276 males engaged in every capacity ; and if we 
include those occupied in the kindred industry of machinery 
construction, namely, 11,776, these classes ranked above the 
building trades. If, for purposes of comparison again, we take a 
specially numerous body from among these groups, namely, lock- 
smiths, we find that, according to the return of the guild, the 
average weekly wage for time-work has risen from 15 marks in 
1881 to 18 marks in 1889. The rise is traceable from 1883 
upwards ; for 1879 only a maximum and minimum wage is 
returned, namely, 27 marks and 12 marks. The returns made by 
the journeyman societies and sick funds agree with those of the 
guilds, except that for 1886 they give a still higher ‘average wage, 
namely, 21 marks. We find in these industrial groups instances 
of very high wages paid to special workers in particular trades, 
for instance, in iron foundries and machine building works. The 
hghest weekly wage of a moulder in 1879 is given as 45 marks ; 
in 1888, at 90 marks; and in 1889 at so high a figure as 
105 marks for piece work in each case. From this, of course, we 
cannot conclude that there has been a corresponding universal 
rise in the maximum wage, as the return does not embrace all the 
industrial localities. In the factory which returned the high 
wage just mentioned, there were 13 masters or foremen who 
averaged 40 marks a week, 19 galvanisers who averaged 19 marks, 
20 apprentices who averaged 11°15 marks, and 18 youths who 
averaged 7°77 marks time work. As regards piece work, there 
were 89 locksmiths who averaged 27 marks, 69 casting cleaners 
who averaged 24°42 marks, 19 polishers who averaged 22°60 
marks, and finally the 244 moulders who averaged 27 marks, 
the minimum wage of the latter being 16°56 marks, and the 
maximum, as already stated, 10558 marks. 

“ Next in order of importance came the wood and carving 
industries, which gave employment to 22,418 males. The most 
numerous subdivision of this category was that of the joiner; 
according to the returns of the guild the time-work wages of 
joiners employed in the building trades rose from 18 marks, and 
and of those in the furniture trade from 15 marks, to 24 marks; 
while the trades unions show no such increase. 


“Next in importance as employers of male labour came the 
clothing and cleaning industries, giving full occupation to 
16,829 male assistants. According to the returns of the sick 
funds for 1881, the average weekly wage for time work of tailors’ 
assistants was 15 marks, at which figure it was returned in 1888, 
and 1889, after being subject to much fluctuation in the interim, 
while the tailors’ guild returns 12 marks as the weekly wage in 
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1889, as compared with 18 marks in the previous year. As 
regards shoemakers, the average weekly wage for piece work is 
given as low as 11 marks in 1889, as compared with 13 marks in 
1886, which, however, was for time work. The shoemakers’ guild 
returns the average weekly wage of 1888 at 15 marks, while the 
corresponding figures for 1889 are not forthcoming. We find 
that for 1879 the general average wage was 14 marks. From 
these dissimilar and incomplete returns it is impossible to form 
any reliable opinion on the movement of wages. 

“The summary which we have presented embraces roughly 
two-thirds of the male skilled and special workers, and if it does 
not give exact statistical information of the rates of wages and 
their movement in recent times, at least furnishes some valuable 
general information respecting a number of the more important 
groups of industrial operations.” 


VI—NEW GERMAN PATENT LAW. 


Sir E. B. Malet, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 18th April, forwards 
translation by Mr. Trench of the new German patent law, which 
is to come into force on the Ist Octobernext. The following is a 
full copy of this translation :— 


First Part.—Patent Right.—Sect. 1. Patents are granted for 
new inventions which may be turned to account in trade. 

No patent can be granted— 

1. To such inventions as run counter to the laws of the land or 

to the laws of morality. 

2. To newly invented articles of food, delicacies, or medicines, 
or substances produced by chemical agency, unless the 
invention consists in some definite procedure for the 
fabrication of such substances. 

Sect. 2, An invention for whick a patent is demanded pur- 
suant to this law is not to be regarded as new if at the time of such 
demand it is already so described in (German) public prints issued 
within the last hundred years, or if it has been already so openly 
employed in Germany (“im Inlande”) that its employment by 
other experts would thereby seem to be rendered possible. 

The specifications of patents officially published in foreign 
States are placed on the same footing as the (German) public 
prints after the lapse of three months from the day of publication 
in cases where the patent is applied for by the same person who 
has applied for it in the foreign State, or by his legal representative. 
This favour, however, extends only to official specifications of 
inventions in those States whose reciprocity is guaranteed by a 
notice in the Reichs-Gesetzblatt. 
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Sect. 3. The right to a patent for a new invention rests with 
the first person who makes application for it pursuant to this 
law. No later application can establish a right to a patent where 
the invention is the subject of the patent demanded by the prior 
applicant. If this is the case in part only the later applicant 
has only a claim to receive a patent with such restrictions as may 
be required in justice to prior applicant. 

No claim to a patent is established by an application, the 
essential part of which is taken without permission from 
descriptions, drawings, models, implements, or machines _pro- 
ceeding from some other person than the applicant, or from 

‘some process employed by such other person, and when the latter 
puts in a protest against the granting of the patent demanded. 
If such protest leads to the withdrawal or rejection of the 
application the protestor in case of his demanding a patent for 
his invention within one month from the receipt of advice from 
the Patent Office informing him of such withdrawal or rejection, 
can claim that his application be regarded as dating from the day 
before the publication of the previous application. 

Sect. 4. The patent grants to its possessor the exclusive right 
in the way of business to manufacture, deal in, sell, or use the 
thing patented. Whena patent is granted for a process its effects 
extend also to the immediate products of that process. 

Sect. 5. The effect of a patent does not extend to a person who 
at the time of application was already employing the invention 
in Germany, or had already made the necessary arrangements 
for employing it. Such person has the right to employ the invention 
for the use of his own business on his own premises or elsewhere. 
This right can only be inherited or purchased along with the 
business itself. 

The effect of a patent also ceases with regard to such use of 
it as is made by order of the Imperial Chancellor in the army 
or navy, or in any other manner for the benefit of the nation at 
large. Yet in this case the patentee has a claim to a suitable 
indemnity from the Empire or from the State for whose special 
benefit the patent has been restricted. 

Such indemnity to be fixed hy a court of law if private arrange- 
ment should prove unable to determine it. 

The effect of a patent does not extend to contrivances in use on 
vessels which only come to Germany (“in das Inlande”) at 
intervals. 

Sect. 6. Claims for the granting of a patent and the rights 
proceeding from a granted patent are inheritable. Both claims and 
rights can be transferred to other persons in toto or in part by 
contract or by testamentary dispositions. 

Sect. 7. The duration of a patent is 15 years, reckoned from the 
day after that on which it is applied for. If a new invention is 
made as an improvement on, or a supplement to, a previous inven- 
tion already patented in favour of the applicant, the latter can 
demand a supplementary patent to expire at the same time as the 
patent for the prior inventior. 
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If by the nullification of the original patent a supplementary 

atent becomes an independent one, its duration and the day on 

which its fees fall due are determined by the commencement day 
of the original patent. 

The amount of the fees is reckoned from the commencement day 
of the supplementary patent. 

The time which elapses between the day of application for the 
supplementary patent and the next following anniversary of the 
commencement of the original patent is reckoned as the first year 
of the new patent. 

Sect. 8. For every patent a fee of 30 marks (about 30s.) must 
be paid in previous to its being granted (sect, 24, paragraph 1). 

Except in the case of supplementary patents (sect. 7) a fee is 
to be paid on every patent at the beginning of the second and 
every following year of its duration amounting to 50 marks 
(2/. 10s.) the first time and increasing by 50 marks (2/. 10s.) 
every succeeding year. 

This fee (paragraph 2) is to be paid within six weeks of the day 
on which it falls due. After the expiration of this term payment 
can be made during a second term of six weeks, but with the 
addition of 10 marks (10s.) by way of a fine. 

To a patentee whose indigence is satisfactorily proved, a respite 
may be granted by allowing the payment of his fees for the first 
and second year of the duration of his patent to stand over till the 
third year, and remitting such payment if the patent lapses in the 
third year. 

The payment of fees before they fall due is allowable. If the 
patent is withdrawn, declared null, or retracted, the fees paid in 
advance are returned. 

A reduction of the fees may be made by a decree of the 
Federal Council. 

Sect. 9. The patent becomes null and void if the patentee 
renounces it or if the fees are not paid in due time either to the 
treasury of the Patent Office direct or to some post office within 
the German Empire for transmission to the said treasury. 

Sect. 10. The patent is annulled when it is found— 

‘1. That the thing patented is according to sections 1 and 2 not 
patentable. 

2. That the invention is already patented to a previous 
applicant. 

3. That the main contents of the application have been taken 
from the descriptions, drawings, models, machines, or 
appliances of another person, or from a process employed 
by him and without his permission. 

Should one of these objections (1, 2, or 3) be found to exist in 

part only, a corresponding restriction of the patent is to be made. 

Sect. 11. The patent can be revoked after the lapse of three 
years, reckoned from the day on which the grant was published 
(seot. 27, paragraph 1) :— 

1. When the patentee has failed to carry out his invention to a 

satisfactory extent within Germany (“im Inlande”) or 
67008. B 
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when he has neglected to take the necessary steps to 
secure its practical carrying out. 

2. When it appears desirable for the public welfare that 

permission should be given to others to use the invention, 
and the patentee refuses to grant such permission for a 
suitable indemnity and under sufficient securities. 

Sect. 12. Persons not residing in Germany (“im Inlande”’) 
have no claim to the granting of letters patent, nor can they 
exercise the rights granted to patentees otherwise than by a duly 
appointed representative in Germany (“im Inlande”). The latter 
is entitled to act as their attorney, both in proceedings under 
this Jaw and also in civil suits regarding the patent, as well as to 
demand fines and punishments. 

The place where the representative resides, or, failing this, the 
place in which the Patent Office has its seat, is to be regarded (in 
accordance with sect. 24 of the civil (“‘prozessordnung”) as the 
place where the property (“ vermégensgegenstand”’) exists. 

With the consent of the Federal Council, the Imperial 
Chancellor is entitled to order the exercise of the right of 
retaliation aguinst the subjects of a foreign State. 


Second Part.—Patent Office—Sect. 13. The granting, revoking, 
and annulling of patents is committed to the Patent Office. 

The Patent Office has its seat at Berlin. It has a president, 
members who have qualified themselves for the office of judge or 
for the higher administrative service (jurisprudents), and members 
versed in one particular branch (experts). ‘The members are 
appointed by the Emperor, the president by the Emperor on the 
recommendation of the Federal Council. The appointment of the 
jurisprudent members is, when they hold an office in the Imperial 
or State service, for the term of such office, in the other case for 
life. The experts are appointed either for life or for a term of 
five years. To the latter, the Regulations in sect. 16 of the 
law of the 31st March, 1873, touching the legal relations of the 
Government officials of the German Empire do not apply. 


Sect. 14. In the Patent Office there are :—— 

1. Departments to consider the applications made for patents. 

2. A Department to consider demands for the nullification or 

revocation of patents; and 

3. Departments for complaints and grievances. 

In the Applications Departments only such experts may serve 
as have been appointed for life. 

The experts of the Applications Departments may not serve in 
other Departments, nor the experts of the latter in the Applica- 
cations Departments. 

In the Applications Departments the presence of at least three 
members, two of whom must be experts, constitutes a quorum. 

For the decisions of the Nullification Department and of the 
Departments for Complaints and Grievances, it requires two juris- 
prudents and three experts to form a quorum. 

Yor other decisions the presence of three members suflices. 
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The regulations of the civil “ prozessordnung” with regard to 
challenging those charged with the conduct of a trial are here also 
duly observed. 

Experts who are not members may be called in to participate 
in the deliberations, but may not vote. 

Sect. 15. The decrees and decisions of the Departments are 
given in the name of the Patent Office ; they must be accompanied 
by the reasons which have led to them, must be set down in 
writing, and sent officially to all the parties concerned. 

Sect. 16. Against the decisions of the Applications Departments 
and the Nullification Department complaints may be laid. In the 
consideration of a complaint, no member may take part who was 
concerned in the decision complained against. ; 

Sect. 17. The formation of the Departments, the demarcation 
of their spheres of action, the form of their proceedings, the 
manner of conveying their decisions, and the business routine of 
the Patent Office will, whenever this law fails to make due 
provision, be regulated, with the consent of the Federal Council, 
by an Imperial decree. 

Sect. 18. The Patent Office is bound, at the request of the 
law couris, to give its opinion on questions concerning patents 
whenever, in the course of legal proceedings, the opinions of 
experts differ from each other. 

In other cases the Patent Office is not authorised to make 
decisions or give opinions outside its proper sphere of business 
without the approval of the Imperial Chancellor. 

Sect. 19, At. the Patent Otfice a register is kept, giving the 
subject and duration of the granted patents, as well as the names 
and residences of the patentees, and of such representatives as 
they may have appointed. The commencement, expiration, lapse, 
nullification, and revocation of patents must be entered in the 
register, and at the same time published in the Reichsanzeiger. 

Personal changes of patent holders or their representatives, 
when announced to the Patent Office in a proper form, will also 
be registered and published in the Reichsanzeiger. Until this has 
been done, the former patentee or his representative retains his 
rights and liabilities as established by this law. 

The inspection of the specifications, drawings, models, and 
specimens on the basis of which patents have been granted, is 
free to everyone, except where a patent has been taken into use 
for the army or navy in the name of the Imperial Government. 

The Patent Office publishes the essential part of all such 
specifications and drawings as are permitted to be inspected by 
everyone, in an official journal. In this journal will also be found 
the notices which this law requires to be published in the 
Reichsanzeiger. 


Third Part.—Proceedings in regard to Patents. — Sect. 20, 
Applications for the granting of a patent for an invention must be 
made in writing and must be addressed to the Patent Office. For 
each separate invention a separate application is necessary. ‘The 
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application must contain the request for a patent, and must clearly 
define the thing to be patented. In an annexed specification the 
invention must be so described as to make its use by other experts 
appear possible. Accompanying the specification must be a 
statement of what is claimed as patentable in the invention. The 
necessary drawings, diagrams, models, and specimens, must also 
be sent in along with the application. 

The Patent Office gives directions as to any further requirements 
regarding applications. 

Previous to the decision for publishing the application, alterations 
in the same are permitted. Along with the application, 20 marks 
(about 12.) are to be paid for the costs of the proceedings. 

Sect. 21. The application is submitted to a preliminary 
examination by one member of the Applications Department. 

Should the preliminary examiner find that the application does 
not fulfil the prescribed requirements (sect. 20), he advises the 
applicant of the deficiencies and requests him to make good the 
same within a fixed period of time. 

Should it appear from the preliminary examination that the 
invention is not patentable in the sense of sections 1, 2, and 3, 
paragraph 1, the applicant will be informed of this opinion and 
the reasons on which it is grounded, and will be requested to reply 
within a given space of time. 

If the applicant fails to apply in due time, the application is 
regarded as withdrawn; if he replies in time the Applications 
Department proceeds to a decision. 

Sect. 22. If the prescribed requirements (sect. 20) have not 
been fulfilled, or if it appears that the invention is not patentable 
according to sections 1, 2, and 3, paragraph 1, the application is 
rejected by the Department. 

In this decision the preliminary examiner, who has charged 
the applicant to make good deficiencies in his application, or to 
defend the patentability of his invention, is not allowed to take 

art. 
. If an application is to be rejected on grounds not already 
communicated to the applicant by the preliminary examiner, 
opportunity must be granted to him to express himself concerning 
these grounds within a stated period. 

Sect. 23. If the Patent Office finds the application correct and 
the grant of letters patent not impossible, it decrees that the 
application shall be published. From the moment of this publi- 
cation the legal consequences of the patent (sections 4 and 5) as 
regards the subject of the application take effect provisionally for 
the benefit of the applicant. 

The publication is made by a single insertion in the Reich- 
sanzeiger of the applicant’s name and the essential part of the 
demand contained in his application. Along with this publication 
notice is given that the subject of the application is temporarily 
protected against employment by others than the applicant. 

At the same time the application with all ite supplements is 
exposed for public inspection at the Patent Office. By the 
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authority mentioned in sect. 17 of this law it may be decreed 
that the application shall be exposed for public inspection at 
other places besides Berlin. 

On the demand of the applicant the exposure for public 
inspection may be continued for a period of not more than six 
months. Exposure for 2s much as three months may not be 
refused. 

In the case of an application made in the name of the Imperial 
Government for the protection of an invention to be employed in 
the army or navy, a patent may on demand be granted without 
any publication, in which case no entry is made in the Register of 
Patents. 

Sect. 24, The first annual fee (sect. 8, paragraph 1) is to be 
paid within two months from the date of publication (sect. 23). 
If payment is not made during this period the application is to be 
regarded as withdrawn. 

Within the same period protest may be raised against the 
granting of a patent. The protest must be delivered in writing, 
and must be accompanied with reasons. 

It can only be based on the assertion that according to sections 
1 and 2 the object is not patentable or that according to sect. 3 
the applicant has no claim to receive a patent. 

In the case mentioned in sect. 3, paragraph 2, only the 
injured party is entitled to protest. 

After the expiration of the fixed time the Patent Office must 
decide as to the granting of a patent. In this decision the pre- 
liminary examiner who has charged the applicant to make good 
the deficiencies of his application or to defend the patentability of 
his invention (sect. 21) may not take part. 

Sect. 25. In the preliminary examination and in the proceedings 
before the Applications Department the summoning and viva voce 
hearing of the parties, the examination of witnesses and experts, 
as also the taking of such other steps as may seem necessary to 
elucidate the matter under consideration, may at all times be 
resorted to. 

Sect. 26. Against the decision by which an application is 
rejected the applicant can put in a protest, and against the decision 
as tothe granting of a patent the applicant or the complainant 
can put in a protest in either case within one month after being 
informed by the Patent Office of the decision in question. 

Along with the presentation of the protest 20 marks (about 1/.) 
are to be paid in for costs of proceedings ; if this payment be not 
made the protest is regarded as not presented. 

If the protest is in itself contrary to regulations, or if it be 
raised too late, it will be rejected as inadmissible. 

If the protest be found admissible the further proceedings are 
regulated by sect. 25. 

The summoning and viva voce hearing of the parties must be 
resorted to if demanded by one of them, This demand can be 
refused only when the party making it was already summoned to 
the proceedings before the Applications Department. 
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If the decision on the protest is to be based on other grounds 
than those taken into account in the decree complained against, the 
interested parties must have a previous opportunity granted them 
for expressing themselves thereupon. 

It is left to the free judgment of the Patent Office to decide to 
what extent the costs of the protest shall be borne by the party 
whose case is rejected, and also whether the protest fee (paragraph 
1) shall be returned to the party whose protest is found justifiable. 

Sect. 27. When the granting of a patent is definitively deter- 
mined on, the Patent Office makes the fact known in the 
Reichsanzeiger and then provides the patentee with letters 
patent. 

If the application is withdrawn after its publication (sect. 23) 
or if a patent is refused this must also be made known. 

In these cases the prepaid annual fee will be returned. 

If a patent is refused, the preliminary protection is regarded as 
not having taken place. 

Sect. 28. Proceedings for annulling or retracting a patent are 
only commenced when a complaint is raised against it. 

In the case of sect. 10, No. 3, only the injured party has 
the right to lay a complaint. 

In the case of sect. 10, No. 1, no complaint is allowable after 
the lapse of five years from the day on which the granting of the 
patent was published (sect. 27, paragraph 1). 

The complaint must be made in writing and addressed to the 
Patent Office; it must state the facts on which it is based. 

Along with the complaint a fee of 50 marks (about 2/. 10s.) is 
to be paid in. If this payment is not made no complaint is judged 
to have been received. 

The fee is returned if the proceedings are terminated without 
summoning the parties. 

If the complainant resides in a foreign country he must, on the 
demand of his opponent, find securities for the costs of the 
proceedings. The amount of such security is left to the free 
decision of the Patent Office, which informs the complainant of 
the sum demanded as security and the time within which it must 
be paid. If the security demanded .is not paid within the time 
fixed the complaint is regarded as withdrawn. 

Sect. 29. When it has been determined to commence proceed- 
ings the Patent Office informs the patentee of the complaint, and 
requests him to answer it within a month. 

If the patentee fails to answer within the time fixed a decision 
may be formed at once without summoning or hearing the parties, 
and every fact advanced by the complainant may be regarded 
as proved. 

Sect. 30. If the patentee replies in time, or if in the case of 
sect. 29, paragraph 2, the Patent Office does not at once decide 
according to the complaint laid, the necessary steps are taken by 
the Patent Office for elucidating the matter, in the fofmer case 
the reply of the patentee being communicated to the complainant. 
The Patent Office may order the hearing of witnesses and experts 
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who are then subject to the same regulations as in proceedings 
before the courts of civil law. The proceedings must be taken 
down by a sworn recorder. 

The decision is made after the parties interested have been 
summoned and heard. 

If a patent is to be revoked on the basis of sect. 11, para- 
graph 2, the final decision to do so must be preceded by the threat 
of revocation accompanied by reasous and fixing suitable term for 
deliberation. 

Sect. 31. In the decision (sections 29 and 30) the Patent Office 
must determine, according to its free judgment, in what manner 
the costs of the proceedings are to be borne by the parties. 

Sect. 32. The law courts are bound to lend judicial aid to the 
Patent Office, and on demand to impose fines on witnesses and 
experts who fail to appear or who refuse to testify or take oath, 
as well as also to command the appearance of witnesses. 

Sect. 33. An appeal is permissible against the decisions of the 
Patent Office (sections 29 and 30). 

Appeals go to the Reichsgericht. They must be sent to the 
Patent Office in writing within six weeks from receipt of decision, 
and must state the grounds of dissatisfaction. 

In its sentence the law court has also to determine the question 
of costs with the same liberty as is granted to the Patent Office in 


sect. 31. 
For the rest, the proceedings in the law court will be conducted 


according to regulations to be drawn up by the law court, and 
approved by Imperial decree. with the consent of the Federal 
Council. 

Sect. 34. With respect to the language to be employed at the 
Patent Office, the regulations of the Gerichtsverfassungsgesetz 
regarding the language of the law courts apply also here. Written 
communications not drawn up in the German Janguage will not be 
taken notice of. 

Sect. 35. Any person who knowingly or in culpable ignorance 
makes use of an invention contrary to sections 4 and 5 is bound to 
compensate the injured party. 

In case of an invention for a process for manufacturing some 
new substance, every substance of like composition is to be 
regarded as made by the patented process until the contrary is 
proved. 


Fourth Part.—Penaltices and Indemnities—Sect. 36. Any 
person who knowingly makes use of an invention contrary to 
sections 4 and 5 is punishable by a fine not exceeding 5,000 marks 
(250/.), or by imprisonment not exceeding one year. 

Prosecution is only resorted to when demanded. The withdrawal 
of a demand for prosecution is permissible. 

If a punishment is decreed, the injured party is at the same 
time empowered to publish the sentence, at the expense of the 
condemned, The manner of publication and its limits as to time 


must be defined in the sentence. 
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Sect. 37. Instead of any and every indemnity obtainable under 
this law, an amercement not exceeding 10,000 marks (500/.) may 
be adjudged to the injured party on his demanding it. Each and 
all who are jointly condemned to such amercement are answerable 
for it with ail their goods and chattels. 

An adjudged amercement excludes the admissibility of all 
further claims for indemnification. 

Sect. 38. In civil suits, where a plaintiff or defendant bases a 
claim on the provisions of this law, the decision is referred to the 
Reichsgericht as a last court of appeal according to sect. 8 of 
the introductory statutes of the law for the constitution of courts 
( Gerichtsverfassungsgesetz). 

Sect. 39. Complaints of the infringement of patented rights fall 
under the statute of limitation after three years as regards each 
separate act on which they are grounded. 

. Sect. 40. A fine not exceeding 1,000 marks (50/.) is incurred 

1. Whoever places a mark on wares or the packing of wares 
which is calculated to produce the mistaken belief that 
such wares are protected by a patent under this law. 

2. Whoever in public advertisements, on signboards, on business 
cards, or by any other means of publicity makes use of a 
mark calculated to produce the mistaken belicf that the 
wares thereby offered or alluded to are protected by a 
patent under this law. 

Art. 2. The regulation given in sect. 28, paragraph 3, of 
Article 1 applies also to already existing patents with the 
restriction that complaints are adinissible only within a period of 
three years from the day on which this law comes into force. 


Art. 3. This law comes into force on the lst October 1891. 
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VII.—DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MAIL 
SERVICE. 


Sir J. Pauncefote, Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington, in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 18th March, forwards 
copy of an Act passed by the United States Legislature, and 
approved on 3rd March last, providing for ocean mail service 
between the United States and foreign ports, and for the promo- 
tion of commerce. The text of the Act is as follows :— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and louse of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Post- 
master-General is hereby authorised and empowered to enter into 
contracts for a term not less than five nor more than ten years in 
duration, with American citizens, for the carrying of mails on 
American steamships, between ports of the United States and 
such ports in foreign countries, the Dominion of Canada excepted, 
as in his judgment will best subserve and promote the postal and 
commercial interests of the United States, the mail service on 
such lines to be equitably distributed among the Atlantic, Mexican 
Gulf, and Pacific ports. Said contracts shall be made with the 
lowest responsible bidder for the performance of said service on 
each route, and the Postmaster-General shall have the right to 
reject all bids not in his opinion reasonable for the attaining of the 
purposes named. 


Sect. 2. That before making any contract for carrying ocean 
mails in accordance with this Act, the Postmaster-General shall 
give public notice by advertising once a week, for three months, 
in such daily papers as he shall select in each of the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Saint 
Louis, Charleston, Norfolk, Savannah, Galveston, and Mobile, 
and when the proposed service is to be on the Pacific Ocean, then 
in San Francisco, Tacoma, and Portland. Such notice shall 
describe the route, the time when such contract will be made, the 
duration of the same, the size of the steamers to be used, the 
number of trips a year, the times of sailing, and the time when 
the service shall commence, which shall not be more than three 
years after the contract shall be let. The details of the mode of 
advertising and letting such contracts shall be conducted in the 
manner prescribed in chapter eight of title forty-six of the 
Revised Statutes for the letting of inland mail contracts so 
far as the same shall be applicable to the ocean mail gervice. 

Sect. 3. That the vessels employed in the mail service under 
the provisions of this Act, shall be American-built steamships, 
owned and officered by American citizens, in conformity with the 
existing laws, or so owned and officered and registered according 
to law, and upon each departure from the United States the 
following proportion of the crew shall be citizens of the United 
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States, to wit: During the first two years of such contract for 
carrying the mails, one-fourth thereof; during the next three 
succeeding years, one-third thereof; and during the remaining 
time of the continuance of such contract at least one-half thereof ; 
and shall be constructed after the latest and most approved types, 
with all the modern improvements and appliances for ocean 
steamera. They shall be divided into four classes. The first class 
shall be iron or steel screw steamships, capable of maintaining a 
speed of 20 knots an hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of a 
gross registered tonnage of not less than 8,000 tons. No vessel 
except of said first class shall be accepted for said mail service 
under the provisions of this Act between the United States and 
Great Britain. The second class shall be iron or steel steamships, 
capable of maintaining a speed of 16 knots an hour at sea in 
ordinary weather, ard of a gross registered tonnage of not less 
than 5,000 tons. The third class shall be iron or steel steamships, 
capable of maintaining a speed of 14 knots an hour at sea in 
ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less 
than 2,500 tons. The fourth class shall be iron or steel or 
wooden steamships, capable of maintaining a speed of 12 knots an 
hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of a gross registered tonnage 
of not less than 1,500 tons. It shall be stipluated in the contract 
or contracts to be entered into for the said mail service that the 
said vessels may carry passengers with their baggage in addition to 
said mails and may do all ordinary business done by steamships. 

Sect. 4. That all steamships of the first, second, and third 
classes employed as above and hereafter built shall be constructed 
with particular reference to prompt and economical conversion into 
auxiliary naval cruisers, and according to plans and specifications 
to be agreed upon by and between the owners and the Secretary 
of the Navy, and they shall be of sufficient strength and stability 
to carry and sustain the working and operation of at least four 
effective rifled cannon of a calibre of not less than six inches, and 
shall be of the highest rating known to maritime commerce. And 
all vessels of said three classes heretofore built and sc employed, 
shall, before they are accepted for the mail service herein provided 
for, be thoroughly inspected by a competent naval officer or 
constructor detailed for that service by the Secretary of the Navy ; 
and such officer shall report in writing to the Secretary of the Navy, 
who shall transmit said report to the Postmaster-General ; and 
no such vessel not approved by the Secretary of the Navy as 
suitable for the service required shall be employed by the Post- 
master-General as provided for in this Act. 

Sect. 5. That the rate of compensation to be paid for such 
ocean mail service of the said first-class ships shall not exceed the 
sum of four dols. a mile, and for the second-class ships two dols. 
a mile, by the shortest practicable route, for each outward voyage ; 
for the third-class ships shall not exceed one dol. a mile and for 
the fourth-class ships two-thirds of one dol. a mile for the actual 
number of miles required by the Post Office Department to be 
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travelled on each outward-bound voyage: Provided, That in the case 
of failure from any cause to perform the regular voyages stipulated 
for in said contracts or any of them, a pro rata deduction shall be 
made from the compensation on account of such omitted voyage 
or voyages ; and that suitable fines and penalties may be imposed 
for delays or irregularities in the due performance of service 
according to the contract, to be determined by the Postmaster- 
General: Provided further, That no steamship so employed and 
so paid for carrying the United States mails shall receive any 
other bounty or subsidy from the Treasury of the United States. 


Sect. 6. That upon each of said vessels the United States shall 
be entitled to have transported, free of charge, a mail-messenger, 
whose duty it shall be to receive, sort, take in charge and deliver 
the mails to and from the United States, and who shall be provided 
with suitable room for the accommodation of himself and the 
mails. 

Sect. 7. That officers of the United States Navy may volunteer 
for service on said mail vessels, and when accepted by the 
contractor or contractors may be assigned to such duty by the 
Seeretary of the Navy whenever in his opinion such assignment 
can be made without detriment to the service, and while in said 
employment they shall receive furlough pay from the Government 
and such other compensation from the contractor or contractors as 
may be agreed upon by the parties: Provided, That they shall 
only be required to perform such duties as appertain to the 
merchant service. 

Sect. 8. That said vessels shall take, as cadets or apprentices, 
one American-born boy under 21 years of age for each 1,000 tons 
gross register, and one for each majority fraction thereof, who 
shall be educated in the duties of seamanship, rank as petty 
officers, and receive such pay for their services as may be 
reasonable. 

Sect. 9. That such steamers may be taken and used by the 
United States as transports or cruisers, upon payment to the 
owners of the fair actual value of the same at the time of the 
taking, and if there shall be a disagreement ag to the fair actual 
value of the same at the time of the taking, and if there shall be 
a disagreement as to the fair actual value between the United 
States and the owners, then the same shall be determined by 
two impartial appraisers, one to be appointed by each of said 
parties, they at the same time selecting a third, who shall act in 
said appraisement in case the two shall fail to agree. 


\ 
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VIIL—THE WEALTH AND RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 


The following information respecting the wealth and resources 
of Alaska is taken from a report, prepared by Mr. Ivan Petroff, 
Special Census Agent, at the request of Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
Superintendent of the United States Census, and issued from the 
Department of the Interior, Washington :— 

The wealth and resources of Alaska can be properly classified 
under four heads: furs, fish, minerals, and timber. This classifi- 
cation will give these products in the order of their relative value 
and magnitude of proportions. 

The fur trade, the most important industry of Alaska, may be 
divided into two branches, namely, the trade in land furs and the 
pursuit of murine mammals, such as fur seals and sea otters. The 
trade in land furs, though a decline has been noticed in the supply 
of certain sections, cannot be said to have decreased in volume. 
There is no doubt that fur-bearing animals are hunted and trapped 
with greater persistency and energy than ever before, and as a 
natural consequence, there must in the future be a greater decline 
in numbers. The land furs exported at present from Alaska 
consist of the skins of bears, both black and brown ; foxes, of three 
or four different species, including the most valuable among them, 
the silver or black fox, and another kind known as the blue fox; 
the land otter, which inhabits all the rivers and streams; the 
marten or Alaska sable; the beaver; the mink and the musk-rat, 
to which must be added a few pelts of the lynx, wolf, and 
wolverine. The pelagic furs consist of two kinds, the sea otter 
and fur seal. Of these fur-bearing animals the fur seal is by far 
the most important, constituting so far as explored and known 
fully one-half of Alaska’s natural wealth and resources. The 
value of fur-seal skins shipped from the territory and sold in 
the London markets during the 23 years of American 
occupancy amounts to nearly 33,000,000 dols., while the total value 
of all other products combined during the same period does not 
quite reach 30,000,000 dols., of which more than one-half, or 
16,000,000 dols., represents furs of various kinds, chief among 
which is that of the sea otter. 

The canned salmon product of Alaska, which does not date 
prior to the year 1884, represents a value of nearly 7,000,000 dols., 
including the pack of 1890, to which must be added 500,000 dols. 
worth of salted salmon shipped from the territory since its purchase. 
The value of the codfish catch in Alaskan waters since 1868, is 
fully 3,000,000 dols. 

Thus far no actual falling off has been noticed in the annual 
yield of any of these products with the single exception of the fur 
seal, and in this instance it may be said to threaten to an alarming 
extent; and no doubt can exist in the mind of any one who has 
been enabled to base an opinion upon personal observation that 
this, the most valuable among Alaskan industries, is threatened 
with extinction. 

The Alaskan products ranging next in value to furs and fish 
are gold and silver, the first gold mines to yield returns being 
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located toward the end of the year 1880 in the vicinity of the 
present town of Juneau. From year to year discoveries of gold 
and silver bearing quartz have been made and located, and in 
many instances the mines were operated in a primitive and 
desultory manner. At present but three or four gold-producing 
quartz mines are known to ship bullion, among them the famous 
Treadwell or Paris mine, said to be the largest now in existence, 
which supplies a mill with a capacity of 240 stamps. The output 
of this mine has been variously and vaguely stated at figures 
ranging from 50,000 dols. to more than 100,000 dols. per month, 
but as it has been possible to ascertain the total shipment of dust 
and bullion from Alaska, which does not now exceed 700,000 dols. 
per annum, it is evident that the yield of this mine must have been 
greatly exaggerated. 

The surface mines of the Yukon region, though frequently 
reported as being located within British Columbia, have been 
definitely ascertained to be within the boundaries of Alaska. 
These mines have produced gold dust for a period of six or seven 
years, and averaged between 40,000 dols. and 50,000 dols. per 
annum until the season of 1890. In that year the output was 
nearly 90,000 dols., the gold being found in rather coarse dust and 
nuggets. The total value of the gold thus far exported from 
Alaska since its purchase approaches 4,000,000 dols., but it is safe 
to say that this sum does not exceed the amount expended in 
prospecting and in the purchase of mining and milling plants in 
south-eastern Alaska—a state of affairs experienced in all mineral 
countries in the early stages of development. The output of silver 
in Alaska has been quite insignificant, not exceeding 3,000 dols. 
per annum. 

Of other minerals only coal has thus far been prospected, and 
it has been discovered in various parts of the territory. The veins 
thus far located show only lignite coal, some of which is of the 
best quality. At the present writing only one of these coal veins 
is operated, and this vein is situated on Herendeen Bay, on the 
north side of the Alaskan peninsula. The product of this mine 
was tested for the first time during the summer of 1890, and 
although the surface yield did not prove very satisfactory in steam- 
making qualities, there is every prospect of better coal being 
secured as the deeper layers of the mineral are reached. ‘This 
mine has the advantage of being accessible both from Behring sea 
and the North Pacific ocean, two deep bays being separated only 
by a narrow isthmus 13 miles in widtk, over which a railway will 
be built in the near future. Some veins of coal near Cape Lisburne, 
on the Arctic coast, are utilised annually by whale ships and 
revenue cutters to replenish their stock of fuel, but they cannot 
be said to be systematically worked. Another coal mine is being 
developed on Kuchekmak Gulf, at the mouth of Cook Inlet, but 
this deposit has not advanced beyond the prospecting stage, its 
nature being lignite, like all other veins ge ex mentioned. 

Large deposits of copper, said to be of great richness, are 
known to exist in the interior of Alaska, but their location is 
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such that the difficulties of transportation are almost insnr- 
mountable. This wealth will not probably be utilised until the 
far distant future. 

Several deposits of cinnabar are also known to exist in the 
Kuskokwim region ; but, though located on the banks of a river 
navigable by light-draught steamers, mining men have thus far 
declined to invest money in their development. ; 

A mining enterprise was inaugurated five or six years ago on 
the banks of Fish River, which empties into Norton Sound, for 
the development of a deposit of silver-bearing galena ore of 
considerable richness, but the company met with a series of 
disasters, including the loss of several supply vessels, one of them 
with their whole operating force on beard. ‘Thus far the ship- 
ments of ore from this point have not reached more than 13,000 
dols. At present operations are entirely suspended, and it is 
generally reported that the deposit is not found in one continuous 
vein or series of veins, but only in so-called pockets. 

The Alaskan product ranking fourth in the classification of 
resources is timber, which, however, can scarcely at the present 
day be considered one of the sources of wealth, since the exporta- 
tion of timber products is prohibited by the United States 
Government, and even the utilisation of the forests for local use, 
both in the shape of lumber and fuel, is much restricted. It 
would be a difficult task, indeed, to ascertain the quantity of 
marketable timber to be found in Alaska. We know that vast 
forests cover the hills of the coast region as far westward as the 
island of Kadiak, and that perhaps one-fourth of the interior of 
Alaska is covered with forest growth wherever the land does not 
attain a greater altitude than 1,000 feet above sea level. The 
greater proportion of this timber consists of what is called Sitka 

ruce, a rather knoity and somewhat stunted tree, which furnishes 

good fuel but rather indifferent lumber. 
The section of Alaska lying between its south-eastern boundary 
and the shores of Prince William Sound contains by far the best 
supply of timber. Not only the Sitka spruce is. found here, but 
also several varieties of pine and hemlock, and, in addition, the 
most valuable tree of all, the yellow cedar. Nine saw mills have 
been established in this region, some of them in connexion with 
missionary stations, for the purpose of snpplying lumber to the 
natives, while others are being worked in connexion with mining 
claims to supply timber and sawed lumber.. It is the opinion of 
the managers of these mills that it is impossible to find any large, 
continuous tract cf marketable timber in south-eastern Alaska. 
Groves or groups of yellow cedar, hemlock, and pine are found 
which yield from 20 to 30 thousand feet of logs, but to find 
another such group it is often necessary to travel from 15 to 20 
miles. Some of these groups do not cover more than a few 
acres, and owing to this peculiarity in the distribution of trees 
in Alaskan forests ‘it will be always necessary to obtain the 
raw material for mills by picking here and there, leaving the 
universal spruce intact. 
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1X.—EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL, DISADVANTAGES 
OF. 


Mr. C. F, F. Adam, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rio de 
Janeiro, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th March, 
encloses copies of two reports which he has received on the 
subject of immigration into Brazil, from Her Majesty’s Consuls 
at Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul. 

Mr. E. Nicolini, Her Majesty’s Consul at Bahia, in his report 
says :— 
“Very little can be said on the subject of immigration as 
regards the States of Bahia and Sergipe, where practically it may 
be stated that immigration does not as yet exist, and from 
inquiries made by me it would appear that the efforts made by 
the General Government to promote emigration are almost entirely 
confined to the Southern States, in view of the greater advantages 
with respect to climate, lands, means of communication, markets, 
and wages afforded there to colonists. 

“ Up to the present hardly any steps have been taken towards 
the marking out and measurement of lands destined for colonisa- 
tion, the emigrant house is atill under construction, and almost 
a total absence exists of the requisite tools and agricultural 
implements for the use of emigrants, 

“Tam informed that, with the present means at the disposal 
of the local authorities, an indefinite period must necessarily 
elapse prior to any effective propaganda being established for 
the purpose of inviting colonists to settle in these States. 

“ As regards British colonists, I fear, great disadvantages would 
attend their emigrating here, and these may be shortly enumerated 
as follows :— 

“1, Difficulty in learning the language. 

“T have personally known Englishmen of the agricultural 
labouring class, who, after a residence of several years in Brazil, 
were entirely ignorant of the Portuguese language. 

“2. Total difference of food obtainable in the interior, the staple 
food of the country consisting of dried meat (carne secca), black 
beans, and mandioca flour. 

“3, Treatment at the hands of the actual agricultural labourers, 
who belong almost entirely to the black race, and who, as a rule, 
are very unfriendly to white people, and endeavour by all the 
means in their power to cause annoyance and inconvenience, 
looking on them as interlopers. 

“4, The climate which, with the exception of certain districts, 
at present unavailable for the settling of emigrants on account of 
the total lack of roads, means of communication and transport, 
is most unfavourable to European constitutions. The cultivators 
of the soil in these States belong entirely to the coloured race, 
are enabled to bear intense heat and inured to the different 
local diseases, such as ‘beriberi, intermittent and paludinous 
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fevers of a very bad type, constantly prevailing in many parts of 
the country and always most dangerous to Europeans. 

“I may add that up to the present no emigrants of any 
nationality have settled in these States for the purposes of 
agriculture. 

“From the foregoing it will be observed that the States of 
Bahia and Sergipe, in their present condition, are not suitable 
for British emigration, and until the fertile and healthy districts 
of Mundo Novo and the lands on the banks of the River San 
Francisco are opened to communication it is most undesirable 
that British agricultural labourers should be encouraged to come 
to this part of Brazil.” 

Mr. Walter R. Hearn, Her Majesty’s Consul at Port Alegre, 
in his report says :— 

“The opinion I have formed is that so long as Great Britain 
has colonies and possessions which are open to immigrants, and 
there is room for British emigration to the United States of 
North America, it is not only inadvisable to encourage British 
subjects to emigrate to Brazil, but steps should be taken to 
prevent it. ‘ 

“ The first difficulty is that of language. In no part of the 
world is English so little known as in Brazil, no interpreters of 
English are provided, and the few British families who come here 
mixed up with the hundreds of Germans, Poles, and Italians are 
placed at a disadvantage from the very beginning. 

“ The immigrants of other nationalities come over in hundreds, 
and often in thousands, and are thus able to help one another or 
find a common interpreter to explain their wants. 

* Hitherto also, it appears to me, the emigration agents of the 
Brazilian Government have not hit upon the right class of people 
in Great Britain to make successful emigrants, the reason being, 
I believe, that the strong, sturdy, hard-working agricultural 
labourer is too wise to risk his future in a far-off foreign country 
where the racial differences are so great as they are in Brazil. 

“It is true that the German colonies have been successful, 
and that they show a very bright side of comfort, peace, and 
plenty, compared with what they would enjoy at home or with 
what the Brazilians themselves have done in this State ; but when 
we consider that these colonies were started long before our 
Australian colonies were even thought of (I do not refer to the 
penal settlements), it appears as if the Germans, after planting 
a field or two of Indian corn, and building a roof over their 
heads, as well as churches and schools, were content to jog along 
pleasantly and leave further progress to time and chance. 

“A few days ago I visited the new colony of Marianna 
Pimentel, situated some 40 miles from Port Alegre, because it 
is the only colony, so far az I could learn, where English families 
have tried to settle. In December last about 1,000 Poles and 
Germans and six English families were sent to this colony. They 
were allotted land and tools and money to build a house. One 
British subject lost his four children in 11 days while there, and 
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then, selling the tools allotted to him, left hastily with his wife, who 
died soon afterwards in hospital at Port Alegre. The rest of the 
British subjects, having also sold the tools belonging to the 
Government, took their departure at the same time and were 
eventually sent by the authorities at Port Alegre, at the instance 
of Mr. Vice-Consul Archer, to whom they, of course, appealed in 
their distress, to another colony, from which, I believe, they have 
already departed. One man and his son, whom I found imprisoned 
as vagabonds, preferred being in prison to being at the colonies, 
and as soon as Mr. Vice-Consul Archer had them liberated, 
started to walk to Monte Video, a tramp of some 400 miles, in 
search of fresh fields and pastures new. 

“ Of the 1,000 people who arrived at Marianna Pimentel in 
December last, I was told by the manager that no less than 128 
were dead by the end of February, not on account of the climate, 
which is doubtless an excellent one, but from natural causes due 
apparently to exposure and poor food. 

“It is only natural for the colonisation office to say that if Brazil 
suits Germans it ought also to suit the English, but as a matter 
of fact it does not, and so long as British subjects are imported 
in the present circumstances they will never thrive in Brazil. 

“The climate and the resources of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul are such that I am confident, had it been originally a 
British possession, it would to-day be one of the richest and 
most prosperous components of the Empire, but as it is under 
foreign rule the British subject who comes here finds that he is 
a foreigner without friends or anyone of his own blood to associate 
with or to appeal for help, unless it be to the Consul, to whom 
he only applies when he has fallen into a hopeless state of 
destitution and wishes to be either sent to the hospital or out of 
the country. 

“T would therefore strongly recommend that British subjects 
be discouraged from accepting the free passages to Brazil offered 
by the Brazilian Government through the agency of emigration 
societies and colonisation offices of however philanthropic a 
nature.” 

Mr. Adam also forwards the following passages extracted 
from an article on “ Official Immigration,” published in a Sao 
Paulo Journal, reproduced in the Bulletin of the Central 
Immigration Society for January and February 1891 :— 

“ Even the colonial districts and villages already settled have 
to struggle against enormous difficulties in the development of 
their industries, owing to the want of proper means of communi- 
cation to facilitate intercourse and trade; and this after the 
inhabitants have passed through every phase of want, from the 
time of their arrival to their final permanent settlement. 

“The measurement of lands, the division of the lots, and the 
construction of district roads, are all of them in an embryo stage 
with us, notwithstanding the fabulous sums expended upon 
numerous commissions, which, with few exceptions, have led to 
no practical results. 

67008. 
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“ More than ever are the favouritism and the barefacedness 
of these contracts for introducing immigrants at so much per head 
being revealed. 

“We are at present at the heart-rending drama of hunger, 
wretchedness, and child murder. 

“The sad proofs of Government neglect have even reached our 
own State, since for some days past the Polish immigrants who 
returned from Canguosu, and those who arrived by the steamship 
‘Port Alegre’ have been sleeping on the pavement, exposed to 
the night dews, and without anything to eat.” 


X.—URUGUAY AS A FIELD FOR CAPITAL. 


A correspondent of the South American Journal, writing in 
the issue of 21st March, makes the following suggestions as to 
the different openings forthe investment of capital in Uruguay :— 

If it were not fur the many opportunities that are afforded to 
the European capitalists for the investment of their money, the 
commercial importance of Uruguay would be much greater than 
it is at the present moment. Being in juxtaposition to such 
prolific countries as Brazil and the Argentine Republic, the State 
of Uruguay suffers from a comparison which is obviously to its 
disadvantage so far as the aggregate value of the country’s 
resources is concerned. Under circumstances prevailing a decade 
or so ago, this comparison would be a drawback that might 
seriously prejudice the chances of the country attaining to any 
degree of commercial prosperity, but, fortunately, the conditions 
of finance at the present are much more favourable to the develop- 
ment of a country placed in such an exceptional position as 
Uruguay. In the first place, there was never so much capital as 
now in the American markets available for investment in under- 
takings having for their aim the commercial well-being of new 
countries. Capitalists, moreover, are not so exclusive in the form 
of their investments, and have become through necessity more 
cosmopolitan in their choice. They do not now concentrate their 
money in a few favoured countries that may “ boom” for a time, 
but they are ready to welcome any new source of investment that 
may afford an opening for the sate and profitable placing of their 
capital. In this way there is every possibility of a new country 
that is possessed of sufficient resources attracting sufficient capital 
from the European markets for their development. But however 
real and remunerative these resources may be, there is yet an 
important condition to be fulfilled in securing the confidence of 
European financiers. The crises and disturbances that have taken 
place in the South American Republics during the past few years 
have imparted a great deal of caution to speculators who had 
formerly looked upon these countries as a safe field for the carry- 
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ing out of commercial and industrial undertakings. The stability 
of Government and of public institutions is now an indispensable 
condition to the investment of capital, and, with a very few 
exceptions, this is, unfortunately, not a striking feature of the 
South American Republics. The State of Uruguay, however, 
comes fairly within this category, and for this reason, as well as 
the fact that the country is possessed of undeniably superior 
resources, there is every reason to anticipate a diversion of some 
of the capital at present going from Europe to South America 
for the development of its commerce and industry. 

That Uruguay, in relation to its size, is equal to the richest of 
the other South American States, is abundantly proved by the 
development of the country under conditions that have been, 
until lately, very much adverse to its prosperity. The Govern- 
ment has for a long time adhered to the fatal policy of treating 
commerce as a sort of reserve upon which to draw for financial 
aid in time of an impoverished exchequer, and is has likewise 
foremlated its laws affecting trade upon the basis of those pre- 
vailing in countries which are richer, and better able to depend 
for existence upon their own enterprise and wealth. It is in spite 
of these drawbacks and on account of the unsurpassed facilities 
which the country possesses for some industries, that Uruguay has 
made the progress which has for some time past characterised its 
trade. The export trade is considerable, as may be judged from 
the fact that in 1888 the country stood next to Great Britain in 
the supply of merchandise to Brazil. But the future prosperity 
of Uruguay will rest particularly upon the deposits of minerals, 
which are claimed to be no less rich than those of the most 
productive provinces of Brazil, Mexico, or even of California. 
These deposits are concentrated chiefly in the province of Tacua- 
rembo, and they were for a long time worked in avery desultory 
way by a number of French capitalists who had obtained conces- 
sions to exploit some portions of this auriferous territory. With 
the advantage of increased facilities, however, the French 
capitalists have of late years been taking measures to secure an 
increased yield at the mines, That this is possible is the firm 
conviction of certain authorities who affirm that the district 
around the confluence of the Cufiapira and Corrales rivers is so 
rich in gold as to justify the laying down of extensive plant 
capable of crushing at least 3,400 tons of ore a day. These 
magnificent possibilities have not been lost upon English capitalists, 
whose interest. in the gold mines of Uruguay is being largely 
increased ; and further capital is certain now to be invested in 
the mineral development of the country as the result of the 
display which was made by Uruguay at the recent International 
Exhibition in London of Mining and Metallurgy. 

The extent of the progress which will be made in the com- 
mercial prosperity of Uruguay is to be measured by the facilities 
which the Government affords for the proper development of 
industry. At present the operations at the mines are impeded 
by the difficulty of securing sufficient labour, the men preferring 
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to engage in the easier task of cattle raising on the plains. The 
various other branches of trade are likewise prejudiced by the 
fiscal restrictions that are placed upon them. The removal of 
these impediments to trade rests entirely with the Government, 
and this step, if taken, would have a remarkable influence upon 
the development of industry and commerce. The means of com- 
munication with the interior are happily so far improved as to 
stimulate an active industrial movement throughout the country, 
and this will be checked or promoted according to the attitude 
which the Government will display towards the commercial 
interests of the State. Fortunately there is every reason to believe 
that the present Cabinet is actuated by a more economical and 
progressive spirit than any of its predecessors. Finance has taken 
a stronger tone as a result of the policy of rigid economy which 
has been foreshadowed by the Cabinet, though it has done nothing 
yet that can be construed into a movement for the relief of trade 
from its present injurious restrictions. If the Government would 
only set about attempting to achieve this end it would prepare 
the basis for a future prosperity that is sure to be striking and 
permanent. It would have the effect of stimulating the flow of 
immigration which is already taking place from the European 
shores, and this immigration is indispensable to the proper develop- 
ment of the metalliferous resources of the country. The possession 
by Uruguay of inexhaustible gold-bearing territory, is, indeed, 
the chief guarantee of its solvency, and, while the search after 
the metal is rendered imperative by the scarcity of gold, Uruguay 
may safely be classed among the most promising countries of the 
New World. 
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XI.—CONDITION OF BRITISH COLONISTS IN THE 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


With regard to the arrival of a number of British immigrants, 
and their location at Naposta, near Bahia Blanca, 300 miles to 
the south of Buenos Ayres, Mr, Ronald Bridgett, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at that capital, reports that this colonisation scheme has 
proved a complete failure. In February last a petition was sent 
to Mr. Bridgett by a number of the colonists, asking if he would 
take steps for their removal elsewhere, and in order to ascertain 
the real condition of these people, he desire! Mr. C. F. Ancell, 
Acting British Vice-Consul and Immigration Agent at Buenos 
Ayres, to proceed to Naposta and report upon the condition of 
the immigrants. In a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 
21st March, Mr. Bridgett encloses a very full report by Mr. Ancell 
on his visit to the colony. The following passages are extracted 
from this report :— 

I called a meeting of the colonists to express their views, and I 
was very favourably impressed with them. 

The families remaining number 76, and considering the great 
hardship and privation these people have undergone it is remark- 
able to find them so cheerful, and willing even to undertake 
similar works, if only they can see some prospects of improvement. 

Whatever may have been their former tendencies, they certainly 
have earned for themselves a character with their two years’ honest 
labour. They are naturally bitterly disappointed with the result 
of their bad harvests, and as much so to have found that sufficient 
agricultural implements had not been supplied to them. 

Another grievance was, that preference was given in harvesting 
certain crops such as those of the management, and more favoured 
or dreaded colonists. 

Some crops of wheat also were not allowed to be gathered on 
the plea that they were not worth the trouble, although the 
colonists owning those were willing to undertake the work 
themselves. 

Again, the regular supply of food was kept up until the 
ploughing and sowing was done, when the rations were imme- 
diately cut down, and when the result of the harvest was manifest 
they were virtually stopped. 

As there is but one crop per annum the colonists remain in 
forced idleness for a considerable time. They endeavoured to 
make the best of it by obtaining employment in the neighbouring 
town of Bahia Blanca, but the management stepped in and made 
a regulation—not embodied in the original contract—that if a 
colonist remained 15 days absent from the place, he and his family 
would be summarily expelled. Thus they were forbidden to earn 
that which would have helped to clothe their families. Clothes 
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certainly appear to be a superfluous requirement in the eyes of 
the management, as many respectable men, whose dress showed 
high skill in patching, couid get nothing to cover their families. 

The crops this year were gathered by the management, 
employing the colonists in the capacity of labourers, so that the 
latter became entitled to wages. Had it not been for this they 
would have fared badly, as the present food supply is given 
against those earning only. 

To summarise matters, the colonists think they have not been 
honestly dealt with by those managing the colony. 

The total number of persons comprised in the 76 British 
families is 397, out of which 298 are able to work, including 
Wives. 

The average number of persons composing each family is five, 
and of children, three, and the average of those able to assist 
their parents in the farm, one. 

The total number of hectares under cultivation last year was 

about 3,777, and tbe yield of wheat of same 108,822 kilos., 
~ which at 9°20 dols. currency per 100 kilos, would represent, not 

deducting freight and charges to market, 10,011°62 dols. 
currency, against a total indebtedness of the colony of, say, 
251,766°04 dols, currency, plus a year’s interest on the mortgage 
of the lands, and 24 per cent. compound interest, quarterly, on 
same and all advances from foundation of the colony. 

The land was sold to the colonists on the basis of 80 dols. 
currency in Provincial Mortgage Bonds, Series N. Each holding 
of 40 hectares is mortgaged to the extent of 3,200 dols. currency, 
paying an annual interest of 336 dols. currency. 

As these bonds have now depreciated in value to 37 dols. the 
freehold of 40 acres could be purchased by an investment of 
nearly half the original value, say 1,480 dolls. The house on 
the holding, 225 dols.; well, 50 dols.; harrow and plough, 
50 dols.; corral, 6 dols. That is a total value of 1,811 dols. 
currency as against 3,531 dols. currency two years ago. So that 
any cash purchaser now could take even the advances made to 
the colonists upon himself, and so, as a colonist, be in a better 
position than the original colonists two years back, with the 
advantage of the land having been cultivated for him. The seed 
necessary for another year, I was informed, would amount to 
6,000 “ fanegas.” 

Mr. Bridgett, in his report, adds that he has brought the 
matter to the notice of the British Immigration Society, under 
whose auspices the colony was formed, and he understood that 
the committee of management were to hold a meeting to take 
the matter into consideration. 
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XIL—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russia. 
Complete Abolition of Sugar Bounties. 

Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 26th April, 
states that the Russian Minister of Finance had that day 
published a notice to the effect that the bounties at present granted 
for the export of sugar to Persia and Central Asia should cease to 
exist after the Ist (13th) of May. 


DENMARK. 
Modification of Taxation. 
Note.—Krona = 1s. 13d. 


Mr. H. G. MacDonell, Her Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen, 
in a despetch to the Foreign Office dated the 8th April, transmits 
copies of Bills which have been passed by the Danish Rigsdag in 
its recent session, for the reduction of the taxes on sugar and 
petroleum, and for the imposition of a tax on beer. Mr. Macdonell 
says :— 

"The tax upon sugar is reduced to from 1 to 6 dre (according 
to quality) per pound Danish; being about one-third of the 
former duty. 

The tax on petroleum is reduced to 2 dre per pound. 

All beer, in which alcohol is contained to the extent of 24 per 
cent. of its specific gravity and above, is to be taxed as 
follows :-— 

Until the year 1895, at the rate of 7 kréner per barrel. 

From 1895 onwards, at the rate of 10 kréner per barrel. 

Special powers are conferred upon the inspectors of breweries, 
acting under the orders of the Ministry of Finance, to ascertain 
the proportion of alcohol contained in the beer sent out by those 
establishments, and brewers are compelled, under heavy penalties, 
in case of mis-statement, to show that proportion by their books. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Noie.—Quintal = 220-4 Ibs. avoirdupois. Franc = 9,8,¢. 

The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month of March last :— 

Glass for large windows, of a natural colour.--Category 41. 
Duty, 7 francs per quintal. 

Dials of every kind, including those for electric clocks. 
-—Category 104, Duty, 16 francs per quintal, 
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Plaster plaques, with fragments of marble incrustated (mosaics) 
ground or polished.—Category 177a. Duty, 1 frane 50 cents. 
per quintal. 

Metallic laces, combined with textile materials, pay the duty 
on laces, according to the nature of the textile material (thus, for 
example, if they are combined with cotton, they pay 100 francs 
per quintal, as provided in Category 292). 

Bobbins of papier maché.—-Category 411. Duty, 16 francs per 
quintal. 


FRANCE. 


Temporary Admission of Maize for Manufacture into Glucose. 


The Journal Officiel publishes a decree of the President of the 
French Republic, providing that maize may be temporarily 
imported free of duty to be manufactured into glucose for 
re-exportation under the conditions determined by Article 5 of 
the law of the 5th July 1836. 


PORTUGAL. 


Reduction of Import Duties on Wheat and Maize. 


Sir G. G. Petre, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, in 
despatches to the Foreign Office, encloses translations of decrees 
of the Portuguese Government, reducing the import duty on 


foreign wheat to 10 reis (0°53d.) per kilog. (2°204 lbs. avoirdu- 
pois), and that on foreign maize to 8 reis (0°426d.) per kilogramme. 


(DeLaGoa Bay). 
Tariff Changes. 


According to a report received from the Foreign Office the 
following changes have been made in the dues levied at Delagoa 
Bay :— 

Guns, duties increased from 8s. a barrel to 13s. 4d. a barrel. 

Tobacco, manufactured, duties decreased from 7s. 10}d. per 
pound to 1s. 44d. per pound. 

Tobacco, raw, duty 64d. per pound. 

Cigars, duty 3s. 24d. per pound. 

— duties increased from 2d. per pound to 44d. per 

un! 
goo duties increased from 2s. 4d. per gallon to 6s. per 
gallon. 


ITary. 
Recent Customs Decisions. 
Note. — Quintal = 220-4 lbs. avoirdupois. Kilog. = 2-204 lbs. 
avoirdupois. Lira = 
The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Rome, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 
30th March, forwards the following précis of recent decisions of 
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the Italian Ministry of Finance respecting the classification of 
articles in the Italian Customs tariff :— 

Sulphate of lime obtained by precipitation—Category 51), 
Duty, 4 lire per quintal. 

Mats made of cocoa fibres with borders of the same material, 
plaited, and sewn thereto.—Category 88. Duty, 130 lire per 
quintal. 

Tron chains for cranes. —Category 206a. Duty, 13°50 lire per 
quintal. 

Felt or leather slippers with ribbons made partly of silk attached 
thereto, or with fur borders, leather soles.—Category 196. Duty, 
100 lire per hundred. 

Hand rollers for printers.—Category 1974. Duty, 120 lire per 
quintal. 

Carded woollen and cotton tissues, plain or embroidered with 
silk edgings.—Category 129a (1). Duty, 200 lire per quintal. 

Transmission belts made of a certain number of layers of cotton 
material, adhering to each other by means of a preparation made of 
india-rubber and mineral substances.—Category 105a (2). Duty, 
109 lire per quintal. 

Cast-iron stones.—Category 2014 (1). Duty, 8 lire per 
quintal. 

Umbrella handles.—Category 171. Duty, 50 lire per quintal. 

Iron doors with locks ; these latter made partly of brass.— 
Category 2064 (3). Duty, 30 lire per quintal. 

Ready-made striped felt petticoats—Categories 133, 142. 
Duty, 200 lire per quintal. 

Woollen shawls, interwoven with silk fringe of the same 
material—Category 156. Duty, 11 lire per kilog., plus 50 per 
cent. for the sewing. 

Boys’ clothing made of carded wool, weighing more than 300 
but less than 500 grains per square metre, cross-stitched, and 
having a small metal anchor sewn thereon. Category 129 (2). 
Duty, 175 lire per quintal, plus 40 per cent. for the sewing. 

Paper, imitation parchment.—Category 187. Duty, 80 lire 
per quintal. 

Sewn woollen carpets—Category 140c. Duty, 110 lire per 
quintal, plus 50 per cent. for the sewing. 

Plain cotton tissue, red-dyed on both sides.—Category 105a (1). 
Duty, 97 lire per quintal. 

Ploughshares. —Category 210a (1). Duty, 13°50 lire per 
quintal, 


UniTep Srares. 
Correction of Error in Punctuation of McKinley Tariff. 


The Treasury Department at Washington, in a circular dated 
the 2nd March, prints the following joint resolution of the United 
States Legislature of 18th February 1891, correcting an error in 
punctuation in Tariff Act of ist October 1890, as to binding 
twine :— 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
punctuation in paragraph three hundred and sixty-two of “ An 
* Act to reduce the revenue and equalise duties on imports, and 
“ for other purposes,” approved October first, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, be corrected so as to include in the parenthesis in said 
paragraph only the words “except binding twine,” so that the 
said paragraph will read as follows :— 

“ 362. Cables, cordage, and twine (except binding twine} 
composed in whole or in part of istle or Tampico fibre, manila, 
sisal grass, or sunn, one and one-half cents per pound ; all binding 
twine manufactured in whole or in part from istle or Tampico 
fibre, manila, sisal grass, or sunn, seven-tenths of one cent per 
pound ; cables and cordage made of hemp, two and one-half cents 
per pound ; tarred cables and cordage, three cents per pound.” 


Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions respecting the construction to be 
given to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles 
in the Customs tariff and the application of the Customs laws of 
the United States, have recently been given by the Customs 
authorities in that country :— 


Cotton seed is dutiable as oil seed. 

Egg cases are dutiable as packing boxes at 30 per cent., under 
paragraph 228. 

Shark fins, dried and otherwise prepared for preservation, are 
dutiable at three-fourths of a cent a pound, under paragraph 293. 

The leaves and nuts of the betel palm are dutiable at 10 per 
cent., under the provision in section 4 of the Act of October Ist, 
1890, for raw or manufactured articles. 

Cucumbers in brine are dutiable as pickles at 45 per cent., 
under paragraph 287, Act of October Ist, 1890, providing for 
vegetables of all kinds, “prepared or preserved, including pickles 
and sauces.” 

Tiles, used chiefly for wainscoating and for hearths and orna- 
menting mantels, and not as paving tiles, made of earthenware or 
other earthy substance, and glazed, not what is commonly 
known as the encaustic tiles, which are made by burning colouring 
matter into the earthy substance, and are not ordinarily glazed, 
are dutiable, under paragraph 127 of the Tariff Act of March 3rd, 
1883, at 55 per cent. ad valorem. 

Catgut violin strings are entitled to free entry, under para- 
graph 529. 

Uncoloured clay tobacco pipes, the outer surface of the bowls 
and a portion of the stems of which have been glazed, known to 
the trade as French glazed pipes, or enamelled clay pipes, or as 
pipes to colour, are dutiable at 7@ per cent. ad valorem, under the 
provision in ‘I’. I., 476 (Act of 1883). 

Sardines packed in oil or other substance, and contained in 
oval or elliptical shaped tin boxes, measuring 4 ins. long, 24 ins. 
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wide, and 1 in. thick, are liable only to be assessed at the rate of 
24 cents per box, as provided for such articles in “ quarter boxes 
“ measuring not more than 4% ins. long, 34 ins. wide, and 1} ins. 
“ deep,’ as a unit of dimensions or capacity. 

Polished, silvered, and bevelled plates of cylinder glass ranging 
in size from less than 16 ins. by 24 ins. to not exceeding 24 ins. 
by 30 ins. The plates being commonly and commercially known 
as “ looking-glass plates,” are not subject to the additional duty 
of 10 per cent. provided in paragraph 118 for bevelled cylinder 
glass. 

Linen tape measures, put up in cases of leather and brass, are 
dutiable under paragraph 371 of the Act of October Ist, 1890, at 
50 per cent. ad valorem, flax being the component material of 
chief value. 

Satins composed of silk and cotton, silk being the component 
of chief value, are dutiable at 50 per cent. ad valorem, under 
paragraph 383 of the Act of March 3rd, 1883. 

On the importation of “ Hansom cabs” duty is assessed at 
45 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 215, Act of October 1st, 
1890. 

Certain manufactures of wool commonly known as “ robes” or 
“dress patterns,” being plain and fancy material put together in 
sufficient quantities to make one dress, are classified and assessed 
for duty under paragraph 362 of the Tariff Act of March 3rd, 
1883, as “ woollen cloths, and all manufactures of wool. of every 
“ description, made wholly or in part of wool, not specially 
* enumerated or provided for” in said Act, and valued at above 
80 cents per pound. 

Unground talc (mineral substance in a crude state) is admitted 
duty free, under paragraph 651. 

Leaf-isinglass converted from fish-bladders by the processes of 
splitting, flattening, washing, bleaching, and drying the bladders, 
bought, sold, and known commercially and pharmaceutically as 
isinglass, is dutiable at 25 per cent. under T. IL, 6, Act of 
March 3rd, 1883. 

Hats, hoods, and muffs, all made of silk or from materials of 
which silk forms the component of chief value, are dutiable at 
60 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 413 of the Act of 
October lst, 1890. 

Ink extractors, consisting of a chemical compound encased in 
wood and bearing the semblance of pencils, are dutiable at 50 cents 
per gross and 30 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph T. I., 473. 

Ladies’ corsets, manufactured from black Italian cloth, which is 
composed of cotton and wool, are dutiable as wool wearing 
apparel, under paragraph 396 of the Act of October Ist, 1890, at 
49} cents a pound and 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

Size composed of a solution of glue to which hydrochloric acid 
has been added is dutiable at 14 cents per pound under paragraph 
27, Act of October Ist, 1890. 

Cotton grenadine, consisting of coloured cotton cloth, over 50 
and not over 100 threads to the square inch valued at less than 
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12 cents a square yard, is classified under paragraph 345 of the 
Act of October 1st, 1890, assessing duty thereon at 4 cents a 
square yard, 


Ports of Delivery in Territory of Alaska, 


The following is the text of an Act, approved on the 3rd March 
last, providing for the establishment of certain ports of delivery 
in Alaska territory :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That Mary 
Island, Wrangel, Juneau, Sand Point, Kodiak, and Ounalaska be, 
and the same are hereby constituted, ports of delivery within the 
collection district of Alaska. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate Customs officers to be stationed at each of said 

rts with authority to enter and clear vessels, receive duties, 
in, and other moneys, and perform such other services as in his 
judgment the exigencies of commerce may require. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby 
authorised to provide the necessary buildings for the transaction 
of the public business at Mary Island and Sand Point at a cost 
not to exceed in the aggregate 15,000 dollars, which sum is hereby 
appropriated for the purpose. 


NICARAGUA. 
Establishment of Bonded Warehouses in Greytown. 


Mr. H. F. Bingham, Her Majesty’s Consul at Greytown, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th March, encloses copy 
and translation of a decree of the Government of Nicaragua 
providing for the establishment of bonded warehouses in Greytown 
or San Juan del Norte. According to Articles 1 and 2 of 
this decree it is laid down that the right to establish in San Juan 
del Norte a bonded warehouse free for the deposit of general 
merchandise will be granted to every merchant who solicits per- 
mission, and who may have previously deposited in the general 
treasury the sum of 5,000 dols., current money, in guarantee of 
the fulfilment of the conditions of this decree. 

Merchandise deposited in these warehouses shall not pay 
any class of duty, tax, or contribution, general or local, whilst 
they remain in deposit, nor when they are re-shipped or sold to 
be exported, or to be imported into other ports of the Republic, 
or for the use of the canal company, or of any other company 
that may be exempt from import duties, whether by reason of 
contract with the Government, Government decree, or for any 
other reason. 
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PERU. 
Regulations affecting Marks on Packages. 
Note.—Peruvian sole = 4s. 2d. (about). 


The decree of the 22nd September 1890 relative to inscriptions 
to be placed on packages consigned to Peru has, according to the 
Moniteur Belge, been modified as follows :-- 

After the Ist April 1891, packages containing opium, silks 
comprised in the 4th section of the tariff in force, cloths, cashmeres, 
fine laces, fine jewellery, and all cases containing different articles, 
must indicate externally the weight and metrical measure according 
to the decimal system, under penalty of a fine of 5 soles per 


package. 
Tariff Changes. 


Mr. G. G. Wilson, Acting British Consul at Callao, in a report 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 6th April, forwards copies and 
translation of a decree issued by the Government at Lima, on the 
4th April last, providing for the following modifications in the 
Peruvian Customs tariff :— 

The following articles may be imported free of Customs duties :— 
Rice, dried peas, live sheep, dried meats, chestnuts, beans, chick- 
peas, broad beans, eggs, garden stuff, vegetables, Indian corn, pot 
herbs, Lima beans, potatoes, dried and fresh, dried fish, fish smoked 
or in pickle, cheese, guinun (a small seed used for cooking purposes), 
cattle, and wheat. 

A duty is to be charged of 20 soles per head of cattle and 
2 seles per head of sheep which shall be exported from Peru; as 
also 2 soles per 100 lbs. of flour so exported. 


Bouivia. 
Remission of Surcharge on Imports. 

In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 22nd March, 
Sir C. E. Mansfield, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lima, states that 
the Bolivian Congress of 1889 authorised the President to make 
a surcharge of 50 per cent. on the Customs duties. The President 
during the remainder of 1889 and the year 1890 availed himself of 
the authorisation by increasing the duties by 25 per cent., but from 
the commencement of the present year no surcharge has been made. 


Britisu Inpta. 
Regulations under Merchandise Marks Act. 

In the exercise of the powers conferred by section 19a, sub- 
section (2), of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (as amended b 
section 11 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889), and 
sections 19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 (as 


amended by Act IX. of 1891) the Governor-General of India, in 


a council held at Simla on the 6th of April, made the subjoined 
rules and orders. 
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Piece goods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the 
piece, shall be deemed to include woollen goods of all kinds, and 
the undermentioned descriptions of cotton goods, namely :— 
Cambrics ; checks, spots and stripes ; chudders ; chudder dhooties , 
dhooties; domestics ; doorias; drills ; jaconets ; jeans; lappets ; 
lawns ; lenos; longeloths; madapolams; mulls; muslins ; main- 
sooks; printers; prints; sarries; scarves (eklai); sheetings; 
shirtings ; tanjibs ; twills ; T.-cloths and Mexicans. 

2. Other classes of piece goods shall not be detained, if 
unstamped; and unstamped cotton and woollen piece goods 
imported for private and personal use and not intended for sale, 
shall not be detained if the Customs collector is satisfied that 
they are actually not intended for sale. 

3. Examinations of packages, to ascertain whether the goods 
mentioned in Rule 1 are stamped, chall be made at frequent 
intervals, at the discretion of the Customs collector and either 
under his personal instructions or under general orders and 
instructions given by him to an assistant collector. 

4. The piece goods contained in the packages so examined need 
not be examined, when found to be stamped, to test the accuracy 
of the stamping, except on informatiou received, or when the 
Customs collector has reason to suspect that the stamping is 
false. 

5. All measurements of piece goods shall be made on the 
table. 

6. Yarns need not be examined or measured, except on in- 
formation received, or when the collector has reason to suspect 
that the trade description is false, 

7. An examination of yarns to test the accuracy of the de- 
scription of count or length shall be mae, in the first instance, up 
to the limit of one bundle in the consignment. 

8. If un such examination the difference between the average 
count or length and the described count or length is in excess of 
the variation permitted in paragraphs III. and IV. of the 
Notification in the Home Department, No. 1738 (Judicial), dated 
the 4th Decemker 1890, the importer may require a further 
examination to be made up to the limit stated in Rule 9. 

9. The test to determine count and length of yarn shall be 
applied as follows :— 

One bundle should be taken from any bale in the consignment, 
and each knot in the bundle weighed. From the knots so weighed 
should be selected the heaviest knot, the lightest knot, and the 
knot which approaches most closely to the standard weight of a 
knot of yarn of the particular count under examination. 

(By standard weight is meant the weight which the knot of 
yarn of the described count should be, if the length of the hank 
is correct, ¢.g., 2 knot of No. 20, of 10 hanks to the knot, should 
weigh 8 ozs.) 

The heaviest knot shouid then be selected from the knots so 


weighed, and each hank in it weighed, the heaviest and lightest 
hank, and also the hank which approximates most closely to the 


[ 
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standard weight being selected. This process should be repeated 
with the other two weighed knots. 

There will then be nine hanks to be dealt with, three from each 
of the three knots weighed. 

These nine hanks should then be tested on the wrap-reel. If 
on such test the difference between the average count or length 
and the described count or length is in excess of the variations 
permitted by the notification qucted in the preceding rule, the 
process may be repeated, if the importer should require it, up to 
the limit of 1 per cent. of the whole number of bundles in the 
consignment ; but no more extended examination shall be made 
unless the importer agrees to pay the cost thereof, in which case 
an examination may be made up to the limit of 10 per cent. of 
the bundles in the consignment. 

10. The Customs collector may require from any informant a 
security not exceeding 500 rupees. If the collector should be 


satisfied that the information given is wilfully false, the security 
shall be forfeited. 


CANADA. 
Customs Decision. 

The Canada Gazette for the 11th April publishes an order of 
the Governor-General of Canada in Council, providing that gum 
chicle or sappate gum, in a crude state, when imported for the 
purposes of manufacture, is placed on the list of articles that may 
be imported into Canada free of Customs duty. 


British GUIANA. 
Tariff Changes. 


According to an ordinance of the Governor of British Guiana, 
enacted on the 5th March last, the Customs duties levied in that 
colony in 1890 are to be continued until the 31st March 1892, 
with a few alterations. The chief is that the “ unenumerated ” 
rate is reduced from 10 per cent. to 8 per cent., and that this 
rate (8 per cent.) is now to be levied on boots and shoes, hard- 
ware and cutiery, linens, cottons and woollens, and stationery, 
formerly paying 7 per cent. 


Lagos. 
Tariff Changes. 

The following increases have been made in tlie Customs duties 
on articles imported into Lagos :— 

The duty on spirits, not being liqueurs, brandy, or cordials, is 
increased from 6d. to 8d. per imperial gallon, such spirits not to 
exceed the strength of proof of Sykes’ hydrometer, and sv in 
proportion for any greater strength. 

The duty on tobacco is raised from 2d, to 24d, per Ib. 
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XIIL—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF ECUADOR. 


Note.—Sucre = 4s. 2d. (nominal value). Kilog. = 2°204 Ibs. 
avoirdupois. 


Mr. Alfred St. John, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Quito ~ 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, encloses a copy and translation 
of the new Ecuadorian tariff. The following is a copy of Mr. St. 
John’s translation :— 

Import Duties.--Art I. Customs duty is levied on imports and 
exports. 

Art. II. All foreign merchandise may be imported into the 
Republic by natives and foreigners without distinction of the 
vessel’s flag. 

Art. III. For the collection of import duties, foreign articles 
imported through the Custom houses of the Republic shall be 
distributed into the following 11 divisions :— 

1. Articles the importation of which is prohibited. 

2. Articles free of import ducy. 

_ 3. Articles on which a duty of 1 cent per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

4. Articles on which a duty of 2 cents per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

5. Articles on which a duty of 5 cents per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

6. Articles on which a duty of 10 cents per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

7. Articles on which a duty of 50 cents per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

8. Articles on which a duty of 1 sucre per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

9. Articles on which a duty of 1 sucre 50 cents per kilogramme, 
gross weight, is imposed. 

10. Articles on which a duty of 2 sucres per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

11. Articles on which a duty of 25 cents per kilogramme, gross 
weight, is imposed. 

Art. IV. The following articles belong to the first division :— 


Cane juice, spirit and liquors made | Dynamite and other similar explosives. 


thereof. | Prints, statues, paintings, books, writ- 
Rifle balls, shells, grenades, metallic | ings, &c., &c. offensive to morality or 

cartridges for rifles, and other war | __ religion. 

ammunition. | Kerosene under 150°. 


Liquors and articles of food containing | Minting machinery or apparatus. 
poisonous substances or substances Counterfeit coin or not sanctioned by 
injurious to heaith. | law, bronze and nickel coins, powder 

Carbines, rifles, musketoons, rockets, | 
regulation pistols and other weapons 
of warfare. 


and salt. 
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Art, V. The following belong to the second division :— 


The luggage of travellers up to the weight of 92 kilos. for each 
person, provided that the traveller and luggage arrive in the same 
vessel. Duty shall be levied on the excess. By luggage is meant 
the articles intended for personal use, such as clothing, boots and 
shoes, bedding, saddlery, the arms and instruments necessary to 
the profession of the traveller, even if they have not been used. 
Ecuadorian diplomatic agents returning to Ecuador may bring 
with them, free of duty, luggage up to the weight of 368 kilos. 

Pitch, tar, tackle, brass, canvas, and other articles imported for 
the building or repair of vessels, provided an estimate thereof be 
signed by the captain of the port and approved by the Board of 
Finance. 

The natural or manufactured products of Peru, the importation 
of which into Ecuador is not prohibited, if imported overland. 

This exemption shall remain in force as long as it is also 
applied to Ecuadorian products imported into Peru. So soon as 
reciprocity ceases, this exemption shall also cease in Ecuador. 

The articles imported for the services of the churches and the 
Catholic worship, if the order be given by the Government at the 
authorised request of the diocesan prelate or his vicar-general, 
accompanied by the bill of lading and copies of the invoices. 

The effects intended for the personal use of foreign diplomatic 
agents accredited to the Government of Ecuador, provided 
reciprocity is accorded by the nations they represent. 

Articles for foreign religious institutions estublished in the 
country, and which by virtue of contracts made previously to the 
passing of this law enjoy this privilege. It shall not be accorded 
when the said contracts are renewed. 

Articles intended for the promotion of public instruction or 
the use of charitable institutions under authorisation of the 
Government, who shall grant it at the request of the head of the 
respective departments or establishments. 

The articles imported by the Government for public use or 
ornamentation. 

‘The following articles :— 


Carbolie acid and chloride of lime. 

Live stock. 

Printed trade advertisements. 

Sulphur for vines. 

Fire engines and apparatus and parts. 

Iron buoys. 

Vessels, whether wholly built or in 
parts. 

Coal and animal charcoal. 

Railway plant of every description, and 
tools. 

Fresh fruit. 

Guano. 

Lint. 


Eggs. | 

Fire-engine hoses. 

Standard silver or gold coin. 

Samples of dry goods and small articles 
of no value. 

Gold dust and ingots. 

Timber for making masts and yards. 

Live plants. 

Silver in the mass or in bars. 

Iron bridges with accessories. 

Life belts. 

Seeds of every description for sowing. 

Metallic cocoa dryers. 


The Executive Power is authorised to allow the importation, 
free of duty, of articles intended by the municipalities for lighting 
or any other public use, whether the work be executed by contract 


or directly by them, 
67008. 
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Art. VI. The following articles belong to the third division 


(1 cent per kilogramme) :— 


Bran. 

Garlic. 

Pioughs. 

Rice. 

Boats, whether small or large. 

Empty bottles, earthen jars, and demi- 
johns. 

Sweet potatoes. 
arcoal. 

Wooden or iron houses in parts with all 
their accessories. 

Onions. 

Roman cement. 

Dried or fresh cocoanuts, like those of 
Guayaquil. 

Dried or fresh hides not cured. 

Dynamite or blasting-powder for mines, 
provided legal forms are observed. 


Printing-presses and accessories. 

Common clay bricks. 

Fresh and dried vegetables, not prepared. 

Unwrought timber, in pieces for building 
purposes, beams and planks, although 
they may be planed and dovetailed, 
shall pay 1 cent per 2 kilogrammes. 

Machinery for agricultural or manufac- 
turing purposes, 

Potatoes. 

Hay (or fodder for animals). 

Iron or marble fountains and accessories. 

Slates for roofing houses. 

Roof tiles. 

Earths for casting purposes. 

Vanilla pods for feeding animals. 

Glass in the rough. 


Art. VII. Whenever blasting-powder or dynamite for mining 


purposes is imported, the interested party shall, in delivering the 
entry, accompany it by a declaration in duplicate, stating the 
name of the place where he wishes the goods to be conveyed, the 
marke, numbers, and class of packages, in order that at the foot 
of the permit granted by the administrator, proof of delivery may 
be appended by the authorities of the mining district. 


Art. VIII. On the entry the examiner shall state the weight 
of the packages, and a pecuniary security to the satisfaction of 
the administrator, shall be exacted, to guarantee the return of the 


permit within a time proportionate with the distance. 
Art. IX. The following articles belong to the fourth class 


(2 cents per kilogramme) :— 


Unmanufactured steel. 

Bar wire and staples for enclosures. 

Tar. 

Anchors. 

Hoes, spades, shovels, and ploughshares 
for agricultural purposes. 

Bars for agricultural purposes. 

Hand pumps. 

Pitch. 

Iron ridging for roofing purposes. 

Lime. 

Iron, lead, clay, and earthenware pipes. 

Ordinary or glazed cardboard for binding 
purposes. 

Carts and trucks, 

Waggons and cars. 

Nails of every description of metal. 

Barley. 

Copper, bronze, or brass in the rough 
or sheets not perforated and disused 
pieces. 

Copy books. 

Cask staves. 

Iron axles for carts, waggons, and 
trucks. 

Weedhooks for agricultural purposes. 


Unmanufactured tin. 

Unmanofactured iron sheets, and bars 
and corrugated iron for roofing, and 
pig iron for casting purposes. 

Iron hoops for coopering. 

Geographical and astronomical globes. 

Screws for steamers. 

Unmanufactured tin plates. 

Printed books and pamphlets. 

Ordinary earthenware, such as that for 
table services and toilet sets. 

Hops. 

Maize. 

Dye woods. 

Printing paper of every description. 

Brown paper for packing goods and 
caulking vessels. 

Salt fish such as that which is imported 
from Peru. 

Stone filters. 

Writing slates and slate pencils. 

Pruning hooks and knives. 

Marble powder. 

Harrows. 

Gas retorts of earthenware. 

Cart and truck wheels. 


| | 
| 
| 
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Wheels and parts for agricultura) and 
manufacturing machinery. 

Soda. 

Caustic soda. 

Iron tacks. 

Printing ink. 

Wheat. 


Art. X. The following articles 


(5 cents per kilogramme) :— 


Machine oil. 

Annatto. 

Spirits of turpentine. 

Mineral waters such as Vichy, &c. 
Solutions, poisonous, for curing hides. 
Cotton, raw. 

Lavender. 

Starch of every kind. 

Canary seed. 

Alum. 

Soda-water machinery. 

Harness for cart horses. 

Sugar. 

Barometers. 

Empty casks, pails, pipes, and tuns. 
Ships’ compasses. 

Iron cables for ships and small craft. 
Salt meat. 

Coaches fitted or not, and detached 


parts. 

Beer in barrels, bottles, &c. 

Coca. 

Iron cooking stoves. 

Cumin seed. 

Small Chilian cocoanuts. 

Yrucibles. 

Common glassware for table services or 
toilet sets, and other domestic utensils. 

Bagging for sacks and other purposes. 

Sheep’s and goats’ skins, uncured. 

Sugar refuse. 

Chicha. 

Chuo (a kind of fecula prepared in 
Peru). 

Brooms with or without handles. 

Statues of wood, marble, &c., exceeding 
one metre in height. 

Oakum of every kind. 

Vermicelli. 
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Iron, earthenware or earthenware pipes, 
measuring inside over 12 centimetres 
in diameter. 

Iron pipes measuring inside less than 
12 centimetres in diameter, provided 
they form part of machinery. ; 

Unmanufactured or sheet zinc. 


belong to the fifth ‘class 


Dried fruits and other unprepared 
provisions. 
Grease for machinery. 


Flour of wheat, maize, or any other 


grain. 

Cotton candle wick and waste. 

Oil cloth for flooring. 

Common soap. 

Hams. 

Manilla and sisal cordage. 

Kerosene above 150 degrees. 

Linseed. 

China ware or porcelain of superior 
quality not intended for table services, 
toilet sets and other domestic uses. 

Machetes of all descriptions. 

Indian corn flour. 

Monuments or tomb stones exceeding 
one metre in height. 

Manuscript, printed, or lithographed 
music. 

Marjoram. 

Church organs. 

Broom rushes. 

Raisins. 

Stones of 
enumerated. 

Pig-lead. 

Empty bags of every description 


every description not 


ago. 

Refined table salt. 

Unrefined nitre. 

Tallow. 

Tapioca and other farinaceous pre- 
parations. 

Earthenware jars and pitchers. 

Writing ink. 

Unsilvered sheet glass. 


Art. XI. The following articles belong to the sixth division 


(10 cents per kilogramme) :— 


Linseed, olive, castor, and almond oils. 

Olives in any kind of vessel. 

Steel. 

Indigo. 

Nuts, walnuts, and almonds, and in 
general all articles of food not expressly 
enumerated. 

Sulphur. 

Varnish. 

Trunks. 

Billiard tables and requisites. 

Fine earthenware jars. 

Unmanufactured wax. 

Manufactured copper or bronze, or in 
perforated sheets. 


Corks. 

Glassware of superior quality for table 
services, toilet-sets, and other domestic 
utensils. 

Pickles. 

Manufactured tin. 

Wooden shoe pegs. 

Stearine, not manufactured. 

Tarred felt for ships’ use. 

Iron, manufactured. 

Matches. 

Artizans’ tools. 

Sewing twine for sacks or sails. 

Tinware. 
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Musical instruments exceeding 1 metre 
in height. 

Syrups. 

Cotton cordage. 

-Manufactured brass. 

Account books. 


Emery paper. 
Lard. 


Butter. 

Mustard. 

Furniture of every description, whether 
put together or in pieces, whatever 
may be the material of which it is 
made, and with which it is upholstered. 
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Writing paper and all kinds not enu- 
merated. 

Chinese matting. 

Marble slabs forming part of furniture. 

Paints of all descriptions. 

Strings and lines. 

Lead, manufactured. 

Envelopes. 

Candles of every description. 

Vinegar. 

Wines in any kind of cask or bottle. 

Plaster of Paris, manufactured. 

Zinc, manufactured or in perforated 
sheets. 


Art. XII. The following articles belong to the seventh division 


(50 cents per kilogramme) :— 
All woollen articles whether containing | 
cotton or not. 
Aniseed. 
Buttons. 
Shoes and boots of every description, 
excepting mariners’. 
, Hand and hawk bells. 
Straps and other manufactured articles 
of saddlery. 
Enamel. 


Spurs and bridles. 

Toys and dolls. 

Shawls not containing silk. 
Umbrellas and parasols. 
Fireworks. 

Sausages. 

Scissors, penknives, and razors. 
Cork-screws. 

Braid and tape. 


' Goloshes and other india-rubber articles. 


Art. XIII. The following articles belong to the eighth division 


(1 sucre per kilogramme) :— 

Tissues of all kinds containing silk, 
silver, gold, or metallic threads in 
imitation of the same, 

Glass beads. 

Ornamental haberdashery of all descrip- 
tion, medals distributed at baptisms, 
&c., &e., &e. 

Imitation jewellery of all descriptions. 

Spectacles and lenses of all descriptions. 

Antimacassars and all other crochet and 
netted articles. 

Walking sticks. 

Fancy shoes and boots of superior 
quality. 


Art. XIV. The following artic 
(1 sucre 50 cents per kilogramme) 
Fans. 


Albums. 

Cigar and cigarette holders, and snuff- 
boxes. 

Gold and silver twist. 

Hair and false hair. 

Manufactured tortoise-shell. 

Pocket books and cigar cases. 

Coral, manufactured and unmanu- 
facturec. 

Strings for musical instruments. 


Stays. 

Woollen or thread lace and trimming. 

Breech-loading guns. 

Stereoscopes and views. 

Ladies’ hats and bonnets, plain. 

Gloves of every description. 

Hammocks of all kinds. 

Silvered or gilt metallic thread. 

Fancy articles. 

Hats. 

Leaf tobacco. 

Transparent tissues, such as crape, gauze, 
&e., &e. 


les belong to the ninth division 


Epaulettes. 

Artificial flowers. 

Gold and silver lace. 

Gold and silver leaves. 

Games, not expressly enumerated. 

Spangles and tinsel. 

Ivory, manufactured. 

Perfumery. 

Ornamental feathers. 

Trimmed hats and bonnets for ladies 
and children. 


Art. XV. The following articles belong to the tenth division 


(2 sucres per kilogramme) :— 


Gold and silver articles and precious | Percussion caps. 
stones. Masks. 

Rouge and face powders. Shot. 

Packs of cards and dice. Opium. 

Purses. Pistols and revolvers. 

Cartridges. Powder flasks. 

Wreaths and other funeral ornaments. | Manufactured tobacco. 


Rapiers, foils, swords, and daggers. 
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Art. XVI. All articles not included in the 10 above divisions 
shall pay an import duty of 25 cents per kilogramme, gross weight. 

Art. XVII. Lustres, lamps, chandeliers, globes, door knobs and 
handles, inkstands, &c., shall not be considered as furniture, 
but shall be classified as china and glassware of superior quality, 
according to the class to which they belong. 

Art. XVIII. Ready-made clothing, such as shirts, chemises, 
dresses, frock coats, waistcoats, &c., with the exception of flannel 
and linen waistcoats and drawers, and stockings and socks, shall 
bear a surcharge of 25 per cent. on the duty assigned to them, 
according to the material of which they are made. 

Art. XIX. In the weight of the paciages containing fragile 
articles, that of broken or damaged articles, shall be included, 
without giving any right to claims on the part of merchants. 

Art. XX. In rating articles made of different materials, the 
classification shall be according to the chief component material, 
it being understood that the principal component is that which 
enters more largely than the other materials in the manufacture 
of a texture, and thus determines its nature. 

Art. XXI. If in the same package, there should be articles 
leviable with duty under different categories, the total contents 
shall he rated as the article paying the highest duty. 

Art. XXII. Should the contents of a package be totally 
different from those stated in the manifest and declaration, double 
duty shall be levied thereon. 


Art. XXIII. For the purpose of distribution among the partici- 
pators, a surcharge of 20 per cent. shall be imposed on the 
import duties. 

Art. XXIV. For the service of the National foreign debt an 
additional surcharge of 10 per cent. shall be imposed on import 
duties, 

This surcharge shall be collected from the 1st of January 1891, 
if by that date an arrangement for the payment and amortisation 
of the English debt shall have been made; otherwise it shall 
only be levied six months after any other arrangement has been 
entered into.* 

Art. XXV. After the withdrawal of the packages from the 
Custom houses, no claim for damage or missing goods shall be 
entertained. 

Art. XXVI. The complaints of merchants against classifications 
which, in their opinion, are not in conformity with the tariff, 
shall be determined by the Administrator of Customs, verbally 
and summarily after hearing the opinion of the examiners. 


* On p. 276 of the Board of Trade Journal for March there was a notice that 
this surcharge has not been imposed, as the contemplated arrangement of the 
foreign debt had not been signed on the Ist January last, and that the surtax 
cannot now be levied until six months after signing any agreement for the settlement 
of such foreign debt. 
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_ Art. XXVIT. The decisions which the Administrator of Customs 
is competent to give may be amended or cancelled by the Jury of 
Customs. 

Export Duties—Art. XXVIII. Export duty shall be levied 
on a 100 kilos. gross weight in accordance with the following 
tariff 


Articles. Rates of Duty. 
Sucres Cts. 
Cocoa - - | 100 kilos. 0°64 
Coffee - - - - - - - ” 0°64 
Hides - - - 0°64 
Orchilla - - - 0°64 
Straw for hat-making, called “toquilla” - - - a 12°00 
Straw for hat-making of an inferior quality, called “ mocora” *” 5°00 
Tobacco - - ” 2°00 
Corozo nuts - - - ” 0°10 
Sarsaparilla - - 0°64 
Sole leather - - ” 1°00 


In a later despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 3rd March, 
Mr. St. John states that several points in the new Ecuadorian tariff 
having given rise to doubt, the Minister of Finance and the 
Superintendent of Customs at Guayaquil laid a list of queries 
upon the subject before the Council of State for their consideration. 

r. St. John also encloses two copies together with translation 
of a report of the Commission appointed by the Council of State 
to inquire into the matter, which having been approved by that 
body, gives the explanations applied for :— 

Cocoa drying apparatus not made of metal sball pay a duty 
at the rate of 25 cents (per kilogramme gross weight) in conformity 
with Article 64 of the present Customs law. 

In order that the parts of an agricultural or industrial machine 
imported in more than one steamer shall pay 2 cents, as well as 
the wheels and spare pieces thereof, the consular invoice must 
state that the entire manufacturing machinery has been shipped at 
one and the same time, as provided by Article 71 of the law in force. 

Marble or iron fountains and requisites shall pay duty at 
the rate of one cent (per kilogramme gross weight), as the intention 
of the Legislature was to include them in the third division and 
to remove them from the fifth. 

Prepared provisions not enumerated in the tariff, shall pay 


10 cents (per kilogramme gross weight), and those not prepared, 
5 cents. 

The 47th paragraph of Article 48 should read as follows: 
Earthenware or china of superior quality for table services, toilet 
sets, and other domestic utensils. 

Spanish nuts, walnuts, and almonds are certainly articles of 
food not prepared, but the law makes an exception with regard 


to paragraph 40 of Article 58, and subjects them to the duty of 
10 cents (per kilogramme gross weight). 
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With regard to manufactured plaster, under that head are 
included that which is pulverised, statuettes, and other articles 
made of that substance. 

Riding saddles, and other articles of saddlery, with the exception 
of straps and traces, shail pay a duty of 75 cents per kilogramme 
gross weight, in conformity to Article 64 of the law in force. 

Boots and shoes, not ornamented, shall pay a duty in accordance 
with Article 64 (25 cents per kilogramme gross weight.) 

Sulphur for vines is pulverised and prepared for agricultural 
purposes, whilst the sulphur rated at 10 ceuts (per kilogramme 
gross weight) is unmanufactured (sixth division). 

Rice powder and waters for the face and head, are dutiable 
when used as cosmetics at 2 sucres per kilogramme gross weight, 
but when not used as such they are classified under the head of 
perfumery, 1 sucre 50 cents per kilogramme. 

In the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy a stopper is described 
as a piece of cork, glass, &c., with which bottles and other vessels 
are stopped, and caps as cups containing fulminate of mercury 
for fire-arms, consequently the word “ capsula” may mean either 
a stopper or a percussion cap. 

Glass in the rough and unsilvered sheet glass are distinct 
articles. 

Shot for sporting purposes is rated at 2 sucres per kilogramme, 
and there is no reason, in the opinion of the Council, to alter this 


rate of duty. 
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XIV.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Iron AnD Coat INpUSTRIES IN SOUTHERN Russia. 


Captain ©. A. P. Talbot, Her Majesty’s Consul at Taganrog, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 28th February, gives 
the following particulars respecting the iron and coal industries in 
the Donetz Basin of Southern Russia. 

The production of iron in the Donetz Basin is annually 
increasing, and the past year has shown a still further develop- 
ment. Three new blast furnaces have been constructed—two at 
the new Russian Company’s works, and one at the Alexandrovka 
works of the Briansk Company ; the iron and rail-rolling mills 
have also been greatly added to, and the output consequently 
increased. Besides the works in existence at the present moment 
new establishments are being erected at Krivoi Rog, and it is 
proposed to build works near the Constantinovka station, on the 
Kursk-Kharkov-Azov line. 

The iron industry in these parts has been brought into 
existence by the Customs duty levied on all pig iron imported 
into the country, Though the high value of the rouble during 
' the past year counteracted the same to a great extent, and its 
effect was naturally felt by the newly-established works, it only 
goes to prove the result of a protective policy for the iron industry. 
The high railway rates are also a great impediment ; attention is, 
however, being paid to them by the Government Tariff Depart- 
ment, the efforts of which have already borne fruit, as shown by 
the fact of South Russian iron finding its way to the St. Petersburg 
market, which formerly was exclusively supplied by foreign iron. 
At the end of the past year the following blast furnaces, not 
including the three already mentioned, were at work : two at the 
new Russian Company’s works, two at the Alexandrovsk works, 
near Ekaterinoslav, two at the Kamensk works, and one at 
Pastukhov’s works. 

All the pig iron, merchant iron, and rails produced at these 
works find a ready market throughout South Russia, and are 
gradually ousting out Ural and foreign iron. 

The coal industry in the Donetz Basin during the past year has 
not given very satisfactory results, and the quantity transported 
by the different railways shows a great falling off; 1,863,170 tons 
were carried in 1890, as against 2,000,705 tons during the 
previous year, or a decrease of 137,535 tons. These figures, 
however, must not be taken as showing a decrease in the con- 
sumption, in which only a very slight difference is noticeable. It 
can rather be set down to the fact that the dealers made very 
large reserve stocks—about 317,460 tons—during the fall of 1889, 
and also that the harvests of the last two years have proved 
failures ; the railway traffic has greatly fallen off, and, therefore, 
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the consumption of coal by the railway companies has necessarily 
been diminished. 

The colliery proprietors, under the influence of the large 
demand for coal experienced during 1888 and part of 1889, made 
radical improvements in their mines, greatly enlarging the same, 
and increasing their productive capabilities ; but during the past 
year they have liad to gradually retrench, and this year the output 
will most probably reach its normal figure, although it must be 
borne in mind that everything depends upon the harvest. 

The heavy duty on foreign coal and the opening of the port at 
Marinpol have greatly assisted in developing the export of Donetz 
coal to the Black Sea ports, at which, during the past year, there 
is a falling off of nearly 100,000 tons in the quantity of English 
coal imported. 

A fleet of coasting steamers for the transport of coal to the 
Black Sea ports is being formed; six steamers are already running 
from Marinpol and Rostov, and two others have been ordered from 
Trieste. Altogether about 150,000/. have been expended on the 
vessels up to the present. 

The high value of the rouble also greatly affected this industry, 
but the additional impost of 40 per cent. levied on all coals 
imported after August 14—26 again placed business on an even 
footing —(No. 841, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


EXHIBITION AT Moscow. 


A despatch, dated the 23rd April, has been received at the 
Foreign Office, from Sir R. B. D. Morier, Her Majesty's Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, enclosing a translation of the regulations 
respecting an exhibition of sporting animals and appliances to be 
held in the Moscow Zoological Gardens from the 15th (27th) May 
until the 15th (27th) September. The exhibition consists of 
the following divisions :— 

(1.) Sporting arms and accessories. 

(2.) Sporting animals, dogs, and horses. 

(3.) Animals fit for hunting. 

(4.) Falconry. 

(5.) Scientific division (stuffed animals, skins, nests, kennels, 
lairs, pictures, anatomical preparations of sporting animals, 
literature concerning sport). 

(6.) Fishing division (nets, ropes, tackle, fishes of all sorts, 
articles used in sea fishery, &c.). : 

Sir R. Morier states in his despatch that guns are only allowed 
to enter Russia by special permission, and on the payment of a 
considerable duty, but that he is given to understand that the duty 
on guns not sold at the exhibition will be returned on their 
re-exportation, and further, that the police permit for their 
introduction will be obtained. 
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Tron Prices 1n SwEDEN. 


Mr. John Duff, Her Majesty’s Consul at Gothenburg, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 29th April, says that at a 
meeting of the Swedish Iron Masters Association at Stockholm, 
held on the previous day, the following prices were quoted for 
Swedish iron, namely :— 

8/. 2s. 6d. for hammered bar iron. 

71. 12s. 6d. for rolled bar iron; and 

8/. 2s. 6d, for rolled shapes per ton free on board at Gothenburg. 


Danisn ArtiFiciaL Burrer LEGIsLATION. 

Mr. H. G. MacDonell, Her Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Offive, dated the 8th April, forwards 
copy of a law enacted during the recent session of the Danish 
Rigsdag, and taking effect from the lst May for a term of 
five years, relative to the manufacture and sale in Denmark of 
margarine, oleomargarine, and other kindred substances. The new 
law amends the law passed in 1888, a full translation of which 
appeared at pp. 569-73 of the Board of Trade Journal for May 
1888. The principal modifications introduced by the new 
legislation are as follow :— 

[In § 1 these words are added :—] 

By “ margarine cheese ” is understood any cheese manufacture, 
whether the finished product or cheese material—which contains 
any fatty substance that is not a product of milk. 

[In § 2, the second clause, “It is prohibited, &c.” is omitted. 
In § 4 are inserted these words :—] 

It is, however, permitted for personal use to mix margarine or 
oleomargarine with butter in any proportion. 

[§ 6 now reads :—] 

Margarine must neither be exported from this country, nor 
imported into this country, nor sent in transit, in any other 
vessels than the margarine vessels (§ 2). The Minister of the 
Interior shall, whenever he finds it necessary, forbid the export of 
margarine from this country. The sale of margarine for ships’ 
provision can, however, not be included in this prohibition. 

[§ 8 slightly changed in wording. The vessels must bear the 
words “oleomargarine.” A book is to be kept registering the 
manufacture, export, import, and trade in oleomargarine. § 9 
deals with the new article, “ Margarine cheese :—] 

Margarine cheese may not be exported, transmitted, imported, 
traded in or forwarded without having the word “ Margarineost ” 
stamped on it. If a wrapper is used it is to be marked in the 
regular way. When margarine cheese in cut pieces is sold or 
delivered, these pieces must be marked “ Margarineost,” in the 
way more exactly described in the decree of the Minister for the 
Interior. [The rest as in the case of margarine.] 
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[§ 10, 11, and 12 are inserted after § 9 of the old law. In 
places where butter is prepared there must be no margarine or 
oleomargarine, nor must those products be manufactured anywhere 
where butter is made. Margarine and oleomargarine may be sold 
by provision dealers, 

§ 13 is § 10 of the old law, in which the only changes are the 
omission of clause 3 or § 14 (now § 17), and modifications of the 
penalties; and the addition, in § 17 (now § 20) of these 
words :—] 

This law is not binding in the Faroe Islands. 


STaTE LEGISLATION FOR PROVISION AGAINST OLtp AGE IN 
DENMARK. 


Mr. H. G. MacDonell, Her Majesty’s Minister at Copenhagen, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 8th April, encloses 
copies of a Bill passed by the Danish Rigsdag making provision 
for old age. 

Until the year 1895, the State will contribute annually to the 
communes for the purposes of the Old Age Provision Law, one 
million kréner; from 1895 onwards annually, two million kréner. 

The object of this law is to provide for indigent Danish 
subjects, turned 60 years of age, and of good character and 
reputable past life, assistance from the public purse without that 
loss of civic rights which is suffered by persons having recourse 
to the ordinary poor law system, with its accompanying disciplinary 
control. The same authority, the communal council in each 
parish, will administer both funds, but their objects and character 
are to be kept entirely distinct. 


THe MANUFACTURE OF FIREARMS AT LIEGE. 


The following information respecting the firearms industry of 
Liége, is extracted from a report by Vice-Consul Menzies, which 
was forwarded to the Foreign Office by Mr. G. de Courcy-Perry, 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Antwerp. 

The most important industry of Liege is the manufacture of 
firearms. There are over 180 gun-makers in the town alone, and 
in the district the industry gives employment to more than 40,000 
workmen. The peculiarity of the Liége gun-making is that there 
are hardly any manufactories, as we understand the term, the 
various component parts of the firearms being made by the work- 
men at their own homes, and brought in ready made to the gun- 
maker, who thus merely requires premises for finishing and storing 
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the arms. It will be at once seen how the economy realised by no 
extensive plant nor costly workshops being required enables the 
Liége maker to compete favourably with the manufacturers in, in 
this respect, less favoured countries. 


The Liége proof-house, which is a Government institution, is the 
oldest and by far the largest in Europe, and probably in the 
world, and has lately been greatly enlarged and improved. Every 
firearm manufactured in Belgium has to be proved at the Lidge 
proof-house before it is allowed to be sold (with the exception of 
certain arms that are allowed to be sent to a recognised proof- 
house—to Birmingham, for instance, to be proved), and the 
proof-master, in addition to his ordinary duties, is specially 
delegated by the Government to inspect and control all firearms 
made in the kingdom, with the exception of the military rifles 
made at the Government factories, which do not pass by the Litge 
proof-house. 


Every double-barrelled rifle and shot-gun has to be proved 
three times. First each barrel separately; secondly, the two 
barrels when soldered together; and finally, after the breech- 
action has been attached; and the charge of powder employed 
- considerably more powerful than that used at other proof- 

ouses. 


One of the great advantages arising from this triple proof is 
that each class ef workmen has a direct incentive to only turn out, 
or accept, really reliable material, for no one who has worked upon 
the gun is paid for his labour unless the arm passes the three proofs 
satisfactorily. Thus, if the barrels burst at the first proof (viz., 
that of each barrel separately), the barrel-maker loses the cost of 
his labour and the material, for he is obliged to replace the burst 
barrels without any indemnity. Should the barrels burst at the 
second proof, it is not the barrel-maker alone who suffers, but 
the solderer as well, who also loses the price of his labour because 
he had not examined the pair of barrels carefully enough before 
working on them. I[f the gun bursts at the third proof, all those 
who have worked upon the gun, from the barrel-maker upwards, 
lose the benefit of their labour; and thus, as I have said, each 
class of workmen has a direct personal incentive to turn outa 
really reliable gun. Revolvers are only proved once, but each 
portion of the pistol is subjected to a rigorous examination, and 
any defective arm is at once rejected. 


There are in Europe five proof-houses, viz., Birmingham, 
London, St. Etiénne, in France ; Fellah, in Austria; and Litge, 
but none of the others can at all compare in importance with the 
last, which consumes annually from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cart- 
ridges, and over 40 tons of gunpowder. 

Liége exported in 1889 firearms to the value of 724,440/, being 
233,944/. in excess of the previous year ; and the importance of 
the Liege gun trade, as compared with that of England and 
France, will be apparent from the following table of comparison 
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of the arms proved in 1889 at Liége, Birmingham, and St. Etiénne 
respectively :— 


Firearms. Liége. Birmingham. | St. Etiénne. 

Single barrel - - - 338,024 28,146 4,352 
Double barrel - - 283,526 284,247 32,204 
Cheap single barrel for exportation - 84,557 155,079 — 
Horse pistols (per pair) - - 20,070 3,481 1,033 
Pocket pistols - 13,907 
Revolvers - - - - 452,098 29,850 3,152 
Military rifles and barre - 32,249 28,245 

Total - - - - 1,124,431 529,048 40,741 


It will thus be seen that the firearms proved at Liége amount 
to more than double those proved at Birmingham, and, to nearly 
double those of Birmingham and St. Etiénne together; and I 
anticipate, so great has Son the increase during the past year, 
that when the figures are published the firearms proved at Liége 
during 1890 will be found to amount to over 2,000,000.—(No. 856, 
Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


FALSIFICATION OF BuTTER IN FRANCE. 


Her Maijesty’s Consul-General at Havre, in a report to the 
Foreign Office, dated the 28th February, says that in spite of 
the vigilance of the authorities, and the various prosecutions 
which ton taken place, the mixing of margarine with butter is 
still carried on, and the attention of several Chambers of 
Commerce has been called to the frauds perpetrated. The 
Journal de Caen, in the month of March last had an article 
stating that large quantities of margarine were constantly arriv- 
ing in that town from Havre, and were delivered secretly to 
dealers in the falsified article; and the Patriote de Normandie, of 
30th October last, gave a report of the trial at Falaise of two 
persons accused of having sent, on 24th November 1889, over 
18 cwt. of butter (trés extra) to London, which was found to 
conain 35 per cent. of margarine. The latter was said to have 
come from a manufactory which exists at Malaunay, near Rouen, 
The two persons accused were sentenced—one to a month’s im- 
prisonment and 1,000 frs., and the other to 200 frs, fine. A 
syndicate of farmers and butter merchants has been formed in 
order to wage war on the perpetrators of these frauds, which are 
doing a great injury to the Normandy butter trade, and they 
ask for the passing of a law to oblige manufacturers of margarine 
to give to that product a totally different colour from that of 
butter—(No. 839, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 
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Ivory CARVING IN FRANCE. 


The following is extracted from the last report of the British 
Vice-Consul at Dieppe :— 

“ There is a handicraft at Dieppe which commenced about 200 
years ago, and which is but too little known elsewhere, namely, 
the art of carving ivory. The exquisite delicacy of the carving 
is, in many instances, surprising ; indeed the talent of some of 
the artists entitles them to rank with genuine sculptors. 

“Tt seems a pity that—so near as Dieppe is to England—more 
of it is not exported. and the industry revived. If some of our 
large co-operative stores in London and elsewhere were to put 
themselves in communication with me, I could indicate to them 
the cleverest and most skilful workmen, and the advantage to be 
derived therefrom could, if I mistake not, be reciprocal and 
mutually profitable. 

“ Since the Foreign Office has made a practice of publishing 
these various reports, consular officers are inundated with letters 
from merchants and tradespeople in the United Kingdom inquir- 
ing about the products and manufactures of theirrespective districts, 
but I am sure there are few things which would command a 
better sale among a certain class in England than the exquisite 
articles in ivory carved at Dieppe. They range from clocks and 
albums, ornamented with carved flowers and armorial bearings or 
representations of bacchanalian scenes, hair brushes, prayer books, 
looking glasses, paper knives, cigar boxes, watch and spill stands, 
candlesticks, figures, fans, ‘ bénitiers,’ hand mirrors, thermo- 
meters, &c., to carved vases, crucifixes, and statuettes, sculptured 
after the most perfect art models. Many of the crucifixes are 
worth 30/. to 401, and there are 10 or 12 workmen employed all 
the year round doing nothing else but carving crucifixes. The 
ivory work of the Chinese, Japanese, and Indian is well carved 
and worked, and is in many respects very fine, but it is not com- 
— with the composition and elegance of execution of models 

y the best working sculptors of Dieppe.”—(No. 839, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 


Frencit VINTAGE IN 1890. 


Mr. W. Ward, Her Majesty’s Consul at Bordeaux, in his 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 5th March last, gives the 
following information respecting the wine trade and production in 
France :— 

*« According to official statistics the aggregate quantity of wine 
produced by the vineyards of France in the year 1890 was 
27,416,327 hectolitres, or (reckoning 22 gallons per hectolitre) 
603,159,195 gallons; this was 92,020,610 gallons more than the 
total yield in 1889, but 49,736,896 gallons less than the annual 
average of the preceding 10 years. 
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“The total area of vine-growing land in France having (com- 
pared with 1889) decreased last year by 3,607 acres, the average 
yield per acre of French vineyards rose from 114 gallons to 
132 gallons. But although certainly a diminution took place in 
the aggregate extent of vineyards last year, in consequence of the 
continued devastations by the phylloxera in various parts of the 
country, it should be observed that during the last 10 years no 
less than about 750,000 acres of fresh vine plantations have been 
made throughout France, so that, in spite of the widespread 
destruction caused by the noxious worm in question since ils first 
appearance about 12 years ago, it is now hoped by competent 
authorities that within a very few years the extent of the French 
vineyards wiil again equal that which existed before the com- 
mencement of the period of destruction. 

* With regard to the condition of the numerous and valuable 
vineyards in the immediate neighbourhood of Bordeaux, that is to 
say, all thore comprised within the department of the Gironde, it 
appears from lately published official records that there was last 
year a considerable increase, compared with 1889, in the extent 
of plantations of American vines grafted with French plants; and 
likewise an increase, though less important, in the area of planta- 
tions of French vines producing direct, and also of American 
direct-producing vines. ‘The ditticulties attending the successful 
cultivation of American vines grafted with French plants having 
now been completely overcome by the vineyard proprietors in the 
Gironde, this method of replanting their devastated vineyards 
appears to be more resorted to in preference to the cultivation of 

rench direct-producing vines, which, as is well known, are not 
of the same hardy nature as the American plants, and not so well 
able to withstand the attacks of the phylloxera. The acreage 
last year of the three different kinds of plantation in the Gironde 
department was respectively as follows, viz. :— 


Acres.* 

Area of new plantations of American vines grafted with French 
vines - - - - . - - 8,475 
Area of new plantations of French direct-producing vines - 4,170 
Area of new plantations of American direct-producing vines- 1,125 
Total area of new plantations = - - - = 18,770 

Deduct area of laud in which vines were uprooted in conse- 
quence of destruction by phylloxera - - - 8,800 
Net increase of vineyards of the Gironde in 1890 - 9,970 


So that the present total acreage of vineyards in the Gironde 
department may be estimated at about 362,500 acres. Whether 
the acreage of vineyards existing in the Gironde before the 
appearance of the phylloxera, which amounted to about 500,000 
acres, will be soon or ever again attained, must depend upon the 
continuance of fresh plantations. For, as no sure remedy has yet 
been found for destroying the phylloxera, except the submersion 
of the vineyards under water during a certain period, and as this 


* Calculated at the rate of 2} acres equal to 1 hectare. 


| 
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remedy is of course only practicable in comparatively few 
localities, the only thing to be done in the case of vineyards which 
are seriously attacked by the phylloxera, and which cannot be 
submerged, is to root them up and recultivate them. 

* As regards the effects of the weather upon last year’s vintage 
in this part of France it may be observed that the year 1890 was 
remarkable for its numerous and sudden changes of temperature, 
which doubtless had an unfavourable influence on the results of 
the crop, though the fine warm weather in September and 
October did very much towards modifying this influence in a 
favourable sense. 

“ Confining myself to the Gironde—which holds by far the most 
important place amongst the wine-producing departments of this, 
and indeed of any other part of France—I may observe that the 
falling off in last year’s production, compared with the year 1889, 
amounted to 12,000,650 gallons, and compared with 1888, to no 
less than 31,933,228 gallons, or very nearly 100 per cent. 
Compared, however, with the average annual production of the 
last 10 years, which was about 37,000,000 gallons, the figures for 
1890 show but a slight diminution. 

“Tn addition to the 35,066,702 gallons of natural wines produced 
by the vineyards of the Gironde last year, 4,881,712 gallons of 
‘Vins de sucrage’ (i.c., natura) wines of low alcoholic strength, 
to which sugar is added for increasing the same) and 1,722,243 
gallons of raisin wine were made in this department. Both these 
kinds of artificially prepared wines were destined merely for home 
consumption; for though these wine are quite wholesome, and 
certain sorts of ‘ Vins de sucrage’ are, I am told, quite palatable, 
they are not suited for exportation. 

“In view of the rapid disappearance from this and most other 
markets of the wines of nearly all of the superior vintages (1875 
wines are only purchasable at very high prices, 1874 are becoming 
scarce, and even 1878 are beginning to be bought up so largely 
that they will not hold out very long), it must certainly be 
regarded as a satisfactory event for the interest of all claret con- 
sumers that last year’s vintage promises to make up, if even to a 
small extent only, for the rapidly-increasing want of good wines 
of a — growth produced in this district. Purchasers at 
home who are in a position to Jay down a stock of wine for use in 
a few years hence may, it is thought, be strongly advised to 
invest money in 1890 wines.”—(No. 844, Foreign Office Annual 
Series.) 


Tue SHIPBROKERAGE QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


Her Majesty’s Consul at Bordeaux, in his recent report upon 
the trade and wmmerce of that district, makes the following 
observations upon the French shipbrokerage question :— 

“The French sworn shipbrokers at Bordeaux and at other ports 


claim, as is well known, the right of charging vessels for accom- 


‘ 
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panying the master during the performance of the various 
formalities of entry and clearance at the Custom house and other 
public offices, the entire ‘conduite’ fee, viz., 5d. per ton of the 
cargo of the vessel, even if their actual service rendered to such 
master may have been confined merely to the interpretation of an 
oath, occuping a few minutes’ time. This alleged rignt or privi- 
lege of the French shipbrokers has, I need hardly here observe, 
long been a source of great complaint on the part of our own and 
other shipowners, whose ships, according to the existing state of 
things in France, are, except in rare cases, compelled to employ a 
broker for the purpose above referred to; and efforts have been 
made on several occasions to contest or set aside the shipbrokers’ 
privilege of charging an exorbitant fee for a service for which a 
tee of 10s. or 20s. would be quite sufficient. The new French 
Minister of Commerce, who entered upon his duties at the com. 
mencement of last year, being, as he said, desirous of settling this 
question once for all, requested the chambers of commerce at the 
larger French seaports, in a circular dated March 1890, to pro- 
nounce their opinion upon the subject. ‘The answer given by the 
Bordeaux Chamber was to the effect that, in accordance with the 
views expressed by it on the same subject on former occasions, it 
was of opinion that the privilege of the French shipbrokers of 
charging the entire fee—in other words, the indivisibility of the 
‘conduite ’"—ought to be maintained ; and that, as suggested by 
the Minister, this should be confirmed by a ministerial decree. 
It may be presumed that the other chambers of commerce have 
given answers to the same effect.” — (No.844, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 


Tue Foop or tHe Workine IN ItTaty. 


The following is extracted from a report by Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of Embassy at Rome, forwarded to the Foreign Office 
in adespatch, dated the 2nd March last, by the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome :— 

In so far as food is concerned, the condition of the Italian 
urban and rural working class can scarcely be considered 
satisfactory. 

It has been carefully computed that the average weekly con- 
sumption of an adult workman in fair circumstances in north and 
central Italy consists of 750 grammes (14 Ibs.) of fresh meat; 


4,700 grammes (about 94 Ibs.) of bread; 900 grammes (1% lbs.) 


of wheaten “pasta”; 1,400 grammes (nearly 3 lbs.) of maize, 
either ip the form of polenta or of bread ; 350 grammes (j lb.) of 
cheese, or a litre of milk; 850 grammes (3} lbs.) of rice ; 350 
grammes (? lb.) of dried fish or salt meat ; 2,000 grammes (4 lbs.) 
of vegetables and green stuff; 4 litres to 5 litres of wine; and a 
small quantity of alcohol. 

For workmen in the south of Italy the weekly ration of fresh 
meat dwindles down to 405 grammes (a little more than 3 lb.); 
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that of bread increases to 6,300 grammes (124 lbs.); that of 
wheaten “pasta” to 3,000 grammes (6 lbs.) ; that of cheese to 400 
grammes or over (about + lb.); maize is not used; the con- 
sumption of rice is reduced to 200 grammes (3 lb.) ; and that of 
salt fish or flesh to 100 grammes (} lb.); but a considerable 
amount of fresh fish is eaten, with some 4,000 grammes (8 lbs.) of 
vegetables and green food, and about 5 litres of wine. 

For day labourers in northern Italy the average weekly food 
is reduced to the following items:—Fresh meat, 200 grammes 
(2 lb.); wheaten “ pasta,” 2,000 grammes (4 lbs.); maize, 4,000 
grammes (8 lbs.) ; cheese, 200 grammes (2 lb.) ; salt flesh or fish, 
200 grammes (? Ib.) ; rice, 500 grammes (1 Ib.); vegetables and 
green food, 2,000 grammes (4 lbs.) ; wine, about 1 litre. 

Among the peasantry the consumption of meat is very scant, 
except on feast days, and but little wine is drunk. Living is 
almost exclusively confined to cereals (wheat, maize, rice), with 
vegetables and other green herbs, cooked with bacon. The food 
in general is very deficient in nitrogenous qualities, the bulk of 
which is derived from vegetable rather than from animal food. 
—(No. 195, Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series.) 


EMIGRATION. 


The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Rome, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd March, 
(No. 195, Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series) forwards a report 
by Mr. Dering, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy, from which 
the following notes on Italian emigration are extracted :— 

Emigrants from Italy may be considered as divided into two 
separate categories—temporary and permanent ; the former com- 
posed of persons going abroad in search of employment for a 
period more or less limited, the latter composed of emigrants 
leaving the country for an indefinite period with no fixed intention 
of returning. 

The statistics concerning emigration have been arrived at in 
various ways, the one serving as a check upon the other. Between 
them all it is possible to arrive at a reasonable solution. The 
chief source is the Passport Registry Office. These returns are 
checked by those given by the captains of Italian and of those 
foreign ports whence Italian citizens usually embark, and these 


two are checked again by the statistical returns from the countries 
to which the emigrants are bound. 

The number, however, of passports delivered can never account 
entirely for the number of emigrants, as it cannot include the 
clandestine emigration, composed as it is principally of those 
wishing to avoid military service. Emigrants, however, recruited 
principally from peasants and operatives, generally provide them- 
selves with passports in order to claim protection from the Italian 
Consul domiciled in the country to which they intend to emigrate, 
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On the other hand, there exists always a certain number of chance 
persons to whom passports are granted for purposes of study or 
temporary absence for health in foreign countries. The difference 
between these two classes is regulated by a tariff. Passports for 
declared emigrants are issued at a price of 2 frs. 40 c., whilst those 
for other persons are charged 12 frs. 40 c. (about 10s). 

The number of emigrants derived from the three above-men- 
tioned sources can scarcely ever tally, and this for various reasons. 
Many Italians declare their temporary departure for France in 
search of employment, which if they do not find they often 
embark either at Marseilles or Bordeaux for America. 

Whilst temporary emigration has oscillated between 90,000 in 
1876 to 105,000 in 1889, the number of permanent emigrants, 
which at the end of 1878 was about 20,000, rose to about 40,000 
in the three successive years (1879-80-81), increasing to 66,000 
in 1882, to 85,000 in 1886, to 128,000 in 1887, and to 196,000 in 
1888. In 1889 the number fell to 113,000. 

Italian permanent emigration proceeds principally from Liguria, 
the Venetian provinces, Lombardy, and Piedmont. In_ the 
provinces of Emilia scarcely at all, nor in Tuscany, nor from 
Umbria ; none from Rome, where, on the contrary, an immigration 
is yearly evident from all parts of Italy. Here and there in the 
Marches there is some slight emigration ; but in the Neapolitan 
district, especially in the provinces of Salerno, Campobasso, 
Cosenza, and Basilicata, it is very large. Slight from Sicily, and 
scarcely perceptible in Sardinia. Emigrants proceed almost 
entirely to the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and the United 
States. 

Temporary emigration consists of hand artificers of all classes 
who seek work abroad or railways, fortifications, canals, buildings, 
&c. They leave generally in the spring and return to their 
villages in the autumn, when the cold weather puts a stop to their 
labours. This category of emigrants are spread over France, 
Switzerland, Austria, the Balkan Peninsula, and some of the 


northern States of Europe. They principally come from the | 


Venetian provinces, Piedmont, and Lombardy. 

Adding the number of Italians embarked in 1889 at the ports 
of Bordeaux, Havre, Marseilles, St. Nazaire, Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Antwerp (27,856) to that of Italian passengers embarked at 
native ports for America (134,081), we find a total of 161,937 ; 
whilst the returns furnished by the various syndicates of the 
communes give the number of emigrants as only 113,093. Here 
we have a difference of over 48,000. 

If we consult the statistical returns of immigration of the 
various countries, it will be found that, in 1889, 30,238 Italians 
arrived in the United States, 88,647 in the River Plate, 36,124 in 
Brazil—together 155,009 ; without reckoning those who landed in 
Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Mexico, and other American countries. 

Compared, therefore, with the 161,937 emigrants who started 
from Italian and foreign ports for the New World, we ascertain 
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that 155,009, according to official returns, arrived in the River 
Plate, Brazil, and the United States, the only American States of 
which emigration statistics are available. 


Mr. H. N. Dering, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rome, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated April 9th, forwards a 
translation by Mr. Grant Duff of a summary of the Italian emigra- 
tion returns for 1890, which has appeared in the Popolo Romano. 
The following is an extract from this translation :-— 


In 1890 the number of temporary emigrants amounted to 
112.176, the number of permanent emigrants to 102,912, in all 
215,088. In 1889 the number of temporary emigrants was 
105,319, of permanent emigrants | 13,093, giving a total of 218,412. 
If the total emigration has diminished by 3,324 persons, on the 
other hand the permanent emigration has diminished by 10,181, 
while the temporary emigration has increased by 6,857. 

Permanentemigration has diminished in the following districts:— 
In Piedmont the number of emigrants was 15,589 in 1889, and 
11,492 in 1890; in Liguria, 4,953 in 1889, and 3,821 in 1890; in 
Lombardia 14,822 in 1889, and 12,982 in 1890; in Veneto 13,950 
in 1889, and 5,549 in 1890; in Emilia 4,771 in 1889, and 2,160 
in 1890; in Marche 3,675, in 1889, and 1,247 in 1890; Calabria 
12,270 in 1889, and 11,154 in 1890; Sicily 7,099 in 1889, and 
5,966 in 1890. 

Permanent emigration has increased in the following districts :— 
In Toscana 4,401 in 1889, and 5,734 in 1890; Ambruzzi 8,885 
in. 1889, and 10,050 in 1890; Compania 13,196 in 1889. and 
22,504 in 1890; Basilicata 8,316 in 1889, and 9,055 in 1890. 


Temporary emigration has, as is noticed above increased. The 
following are the districts in which this increase is most marked :— 
In Veneto the number of emigrants was 55,154 in 1889, and 
61,124 in 1890; Ambruzzi and Molise 1,278 and 2,792; in 
Compania 1,283 and 1,779; in Apulia 1,616 and 1,862; and in 
Sicily 4,209 and 4,759. 


In the Ambruzzi, in Molise and Compania there has been an 
increase in both kinds of emigration. The following statement 
shows the general movement of emigration in Italy from 1884 to 
1890. In 1884 the total number of emigrants was 147,017; in 
1885, 157,193; in 1886, 167,829; in 1887, 215,665; in 1888, 
290,736 ; in 1889, 218,412 ; and in 1890, 215,088. 


It is interesting to compare emigration from Italy with that 
from other European countries. The following results are 
obtained :—Proportion of emigrants per 1,000 inhabitants: Italy 
(1890) 3°33; France (1889) 0°81 ; Belgium (1896) 0°49; Holland 
(1889) 2°04; Spain (1890) 5°57; Austria (1890) 1:18; Switzer- 
land (1890) 2°27; Germany (1890) 2; Sweden (1890) 5:40; 


Norway (1890) 5°53 ; Denmark (1889) 4:21; England and Wales 
(1899) 4°76 ; Scotland (1890) 5:06; Ireland (1890) 12°23 ; total 
for United Kingdom 6°70. 
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The per-centage of the Italian permanent emigration is therefore, 
althongh higher than that of France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
Germany, and Switzerland, much lower than that of Spain, the 
Scandinavian Peninsula or the United Kingdom. 


Tne Prosgectep RerormM or THE AusTRO-HUNGARIAN 
CURRENCY. 


Sir A. Paget, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 19th March, transmits 
a report by Mr. Phipps, Her Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy, on 
the commercial and economic condition of Austria-Hungary in 
1890. In this report the following observations as to the projected 
reform of the Austro Hungarian currency occur :— 

Undoubtedly one of the most urgent and important reforms 
which has to be undertaken in the interest of Austro-Hungarian 
commerce is the regulation of the “ valuta,” or, in other words, 
the permanent establishment of the relative value of paper 
currency to gold. An universal consensus of opinion as to its 
necessity has long prevailed, but the dualistic system of govern- 
ment, numerous as its advantages may be, renders the execution 
of such reforms dilatory. 

At present (end of February) the 1/. sterling is purchasable 
for about 11 fl. 40 kr., though the rate varies from day to day. 
About 18 months ago the value of that coin was, in Austrian 
paper, from about 12 fl. 50 kr. to 13 fl, and even last year 
exhibited fluctuations in this respect amounting to as much as 
10 per cent. 

It is easy to perceive the bewildering and sensitive effect 
which these fluctuations must exercise on the import and export 
trade. Until this settlement is arrived at, commerce and industry 
must be exposed to constant vicissitudes, and competition in the 
world’s markets must be precarious. What advantage has the 
Austrian manufacturer through fixed rates of duty when events 
such as the fall in the value of silver in America may cause a fall 
in the rate of exchange which renders protective tariffs a dead 
letter, and every calculation of price an impossibility ? In certain 
trades, for instance, the custom had prevailed of calculating the 
prices of exported goods in 1/. sterling, francs, and marks, and 
to sell on such valuation. The exporter thus bore the chances 
of the fluctuating exchange, while importation was effected 
principally on the paper florin system. But from the moment 
when the gold coins fell 10 per cent. the importers changed their 
tactics ; the exporters, however, had to content themselves with 
the florin currency, reckoned according to the low gold rate, 
without being in a position to raise their prices in proportion to 
the altered circumstances, the protection accorded by the tariff at 
the same time becoming illusory. 

As a rule, however, the exporters in certain branches of trade 
are against a settlement of this question, especially those 
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connected with the agrarian interests. To them the re-establish- 
ment of a metallic currency implies the removal of the indirect 
export premiums which the depreciated value of paper often offers 
them. 

It is obvious that Austria-Hungary as a country with a paper 
currency must have the greater capacity for export, and exports 
the more in proportion as the “ valuta” deteriorates—that is, the 
less gold money the foreigner has to pay for goods of native 
production. For instance, for 100 leather articles at 10 fl. each, 
termed in commerce “articles de Vienne,” the English importer 
would now be paying 1,000 fl, or about 87/4 15s. For these 
same articles 18 months ago he would have had to pay only 801. 
On the other hand, the import will be the larger the more the 
home exchange improves, the greater the purchasing power of 
the Austrian florin. Thus the Austrian importer who buys an 
English machine for 100/. now has to pay 1,140 fl. for it, while 
18 months ago he must have expended for the same article 
1,250 fl. of his own currency. 

A few observations will show that great difficulties must be 
overcome in order that the existing fiduciary paper notes should 
be substituted by notes exchangeable for gold. It is estimated 
that a gold loan of from 25,000,000/. to 30,000,000/. sterling (viz., 
the amount of the present fiduciary circulation) must be con- 
tracted. By whom is such loan to be contracted, by the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, or by the two States, Austria and Hungary ? 
If by the latter, in what proportions? Should the burden falling 
on Hungary be in the proportion of 30 to 70, in accordance with 
the quota which that kingdom contributes to the common 
expenses, or should it be borne half-and-half? If, during the 
execution of the necessary financial operation, any difficulties 
should arise, such as may be foreseen from the present condition 
of the money market, it is clear that the minutest eventualities 
must be duly provided for beforehand.—(No. 852, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 


Austro-Hungarian STEAM SHIPPING. 


Sir A. Nicolson, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Buda-Pesth, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 28th April, with 
reference to the development of Austro-Hungarian shipping, 
says -— 

The Pester Lloyd, in its issue of this morning, states that 
discussions will commence to-day at Vienna, between the Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments, in regard to the modifications which 
it will be necessary to introduce into the commercial and Customs 
union, on account of the new arrangements affecting the Austrian- 
Hungarian Lloyd Steam Navigation Company, which will here- 
after be an exclusively Austrian undertaking. The Pester Lloyd 
also published the contract which the Hungarian Minister of 
Commerce has concluded with the Hungarian Steam Navigation 
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Company, the “ Adria.” This Company apparently will not enter 
into competition with the Austrian- Lloyd or any of its lines, and 
will maintain services between Fiume and the following places :— 
Glasgow, Leith, London, Liverpool, Hull or Newcastle, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Spanish and Portuguese ports, the eastern ports of 
Italy, Sicily, Malta, Tunis, Hamburg, touching at Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, or Amsterdam, Brazil and two ports to be named by 
the Minister of Commerce in the La Plata States. For the 
Brazilian ports the “ Adria” will make its voyages alternate with 
those of the “Lloyd,” each company touching on the outward 
and return voyages at Trieste and Fiume respectively, and the 
same arrangement will be made for the La Plata ports. Moreover 
the “ Adria” vessels which visit the Spanish ports must also call 
at Trieste. The “ Adria” Company also engages to keep at least 
two vessels on the Black Sea for trade between Sulina and 
Constantinople. The Company is bound during the year 1891 
to augment its present fleet of ten vessels by two steamers, one of 
at least 2,200 tons gross register, and the others of at least 800 tons 
gross register. In 1892 ten more vessels are to be added to the 
fleet, and in 1893, three additional ones. Of these 13 steamers, 
six must have at least 2,200 tons gross register; five at least 
1,500 tons gross register ; and two at least 800 tons gross register. 
These last two vessels are destined for the Black Sea service. 
The contract is to last for 20 years, and during the last 10 years 
five additional steamers of at least 1,500 tons gross register must 
be added to the fleet. 


The Minister of Commerce reserves the right of revising the 
tariff for passengers ; and the company is bound, when required, 
to arrange direct tariffs with the Hungarian State railways. The 
company is bound, in the case of mobilisation or of war, to place 
its whole fleet at the disposal of the Minister of War for the 
transport of troops, We. 


The contract is to run from 1st January 1892 to 31st Decem- 
ber 1911, During the period of the contract the Hungarian 
Government will pay an annual subsidy of 570,000 florins (about 
47,500.) ; and the Government engages not to subsidise any other 
navigation company during the above period. The company has 
to deposit 100,000 florins (about 8,333/) caution money, and has 
further to pay 4,000 florins (333/.) a year to the Government 
Commissary who will be appointed to supervise the execution of 
the contract, and who will have the right of attending all the 
sittings of the directorate and of the general assembly, and may, 
if necessary, protest against any resolution taken at such meetings. 
In case of protest the execution of the resolution is suspended 
until the Minister of Commerce has given his decision, which 
must be declared within 48 hours. 
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COMPETITION OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AT BUCHAREST. 


Mr. Percy Sanderson, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Galatz, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th April, states that 
notice has been given that a trial of threshing machines will be 
held at the Central School of Agriculture at Herestren, Bucharest, 
between the 22nd and 27th of August of this year, and a trial of 
drills between the 22nd and 27th of September. In each case 
a gold medal, one of silver, and one of bronze will be awarded 
as prizes. 

Intending competitors should apply to the Ministry of Commerce, 
Agriculture, and Industry at Bucharest (division agricole, Com- 
merciale et, de I’Industrie) before the 1st (13th) August ‘next. 


DEMURRAGE CLAIMS AT MANILA. 


Mr. A. Gollan, Her Majesty’s Consul at Manila, writing in 
his last report to the Foreign Office, with regard to a curious 
incident which arose at that port last year in connexion with 
demurrage claims, says :— 

Two British vessels, the “ Minister of Marine” and “ Alexander 
Yeats,” arrived in Manila—the former on 13th August 1889 and 
the latter on 3rd September 1889—under charter by an American 
syndicate to load hemp. The market price of hemp at the time 
did not suit the views of the charterers, and, waiting for a fall, 
they declined to purchase, keeping the above vessels month 
after month on demurrage. Finally, as prices did not recede 
sufficiently, the charterers kept out of the market altogether, 
and re-chartered the vessels to load sugar. The “Minister of 
Marine” at last got away at the beginning of June, and the 
*“ Alexander Yeats” at the end of June 1890; but the claims 
for demurrage, which were scrupulously paid to the respective 
masters day by day as the law requires, reached the following 
extraordinary amounts: “ Minister of Marine,” 5,0281. 1s. 10d. ; 
“ Alexander Yeats,” 4,985/. 19s. 11ld.; total, 10,0142 Ls, 9d. 

Probably such an enormous liability for demurrage is quite 
unprecedented in the annals of shipping.—(No, 846, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 


PHOSPHATE MINING IN CAROLINA. 


Mr. C. St. John, Her Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in his last report to the Foreign Office, gives the 
following information respecting phosphate mining, phosphates 
and fertilisers of Carolina :— 

The phosphate mining and fertiliser industry, so important a 
factor in the trade of Charleston and the State of South Carolina, 
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continues to add to their material prosperity, and has proved 
itself more profitable to those engaged in it this year than for 
any other in the history of this department of Charleston’s trade ; 
notwithstanding the fact that a widespread fear took possession 
of many of the Carolina miners early in the year, by the discovery 
and partial development of the Florida rock deposits. 

There are very good reasons, however, why the Carolina rock, 
in competition with the Florida article, should be able to maintain 
its own ground. In the first place, it is nearly chemically perfect 
as a source of supply, or basis, for the manufacture of acid 
phosphate and similar compounds ; the supply, too, is regular and 
uniform as to quality; it contains no appreciable quantity of 
deleterious substances, has a high per-centage of phosphate of 
lime, is low in carbonate, iron, and alumina, is of good colour when 
calcined, becomes crisp and dries well after being treated with 
acid, without afterwards absorbing moisture and becoming lumpy, 
and, moreover, it is easy to grind. 

These reasons, being better understood now than a year ago, 
have naturally given rise to confidence and assurance to Carolina 
miners that they will hold their own individuality in the 
prospective competition with Florida rock. 

The phosphate lands in this State were unfavourably affected 
by the Florida discoveries during the early part of the year; but 
only a few comparatively small parcels or tracts of these lands 
changed hands during that period, and to-day holders have a 
firmer faith than ever in their value, more especially since the 
London circular was issued, stating that cargoes of Florida rock 
shipped abroad were found to be loaded with iron and alumina. 


During the year phosphates and fertilisers were produced to 
the amount of 790,000 tons. . 

The year has been a very good one for the fertiliser business ; 
the sellers having nearly their own way up to the end of the 
season. The companies have doubled their capacity during the 
year, new companies being formed, and the fertiliser interest 
more thoroughly advertised than ever among dealers and 
consumers, 

Some of the Charleston’s leading bankers have shown their 
confidence in the prospects of the business, and faith in the future 
of this town, by organising two new companies—the “Chicora” 
and the Imperial.” 

These wiil add at least 50,000 tons to the supply for sale next 
year, and would seem to warrant the establishment of two 
mining companies to furnish the additional crude rock that will 
be required. 

A favourable feature in this industry is the fact that the 
Western States, the great granary of the country, are beginning 
to use the Carolina fertilisers for the production of wheat, corn, 
barley, and oats. And it is believed that Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Kansas City, and Minneapolis will soon become great 
fertiliser centres. 
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The total shipment of manufactured fertilisers from Charleston 
for the year was 261,650 tons. 

The demand for commercial manures, constantly increasing in 
different directions, necessarily requires the importation of 
considerable quantities of chemicals used in their manufacture. 

The imports of these chemicals during the year ended 30th 
September 1890 amounted to 38,935 tons, valued at 127,6341.— 
(No. 845, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Rartway Construction IN Porto Rico. 


Mr. G. Latimer, British Acting Consul at Porto Rico, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 16th March, says :—On 
the 8th March there took place the official inauguration of that 
portion of the Porto Rico railway that is to encircle the island, 
which lies between the capital and the town of Arecibo, comprising 
a distance of 85 kilometres. It was not opened to general business, 
however, until the 10th. 

This section is not quite completed. The station buildings and 
some of the bridges are only temporary structures, and, although 
the company has a sufficient number of engines it possesses but 
five passenger cars, so that only one train per day is run in each 
direction. The present arrangements are only provisional; the 
Government, after due inspection of the work, has granted 
permission to the company to put this section of the road into 
operation, but it will not guarantee the eight per centum 
earnings, which, according to the terms of the concession, it has 
bound itself to do, until after such section is fully completed and 
equipped. 

Since the opening there has been a considerable movement of 
passengers, but very little freight has been transported, as the 
rates are too high. As I mentioned above, however, the present 
arrangements are only provisional. 

The director of the company stated in his address at the opening 
ceremonies that they expect to have completed by the end of the 
year 330 kilometres out of 554 which comprise the total length of 
the line. 


Tur Economic PROGRESS OF ALGERIA. 


Sir R. L. Playfair, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Algiers, 
writing in his last report to the Foreign Office on the progress 
achieved by Algeria in recent years, says :— 

The past improvement in Algeria is the best guarantee for the 
future. During the last 25 years the European population has 
risen from 218,000 to 425,000 souls ; the treasury receipts from 
17,000,000 frs. (680,0002.) to 40,000,000 frs, (1,600,000/,) ; the 
vine cultivation from 11,000 hectares, producing 100,000 hecto- 
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litres of wine, to 106,000 hectares, and nearly 3,000,000 hectolitres 
of wine, of which nearly two-thirds are exported to France. The 
general commerce, which in 1886 aggregated 272,000,000 frs. 
(8,880,0001.), has attained 501,000,000 frs. (20,040,000/.). The 
exportations, which have increased 100,000,000 frs. in 10 years, 
have now for the first time since the conquest exceeded the 
imports. 

It is not without just cause that the Governor-General, in his 
opening address at the last meeting of the Conseil Supérieur du 
Gouvernement, thus remarked :— 

“Tf Algeria already occupies so fine a position, in spite of only 
one-tenth of its surface being turned to account, what may we 
not expect from her when the immense extent of land, still 
uncleared, is brought under cultivation; when our 2,500,000 
hectares of forest shall be in full production, when the region of 
the steppes shall be rendered capable of sustaining 30,000,000 or 
40,000,000 of sheep, and finally, when the natives, realising the 
changed conditions caused by universal competition, shall modify 
their traditional system of agriculture, and improve their breed of 
cattle ? 

“Then France, which purchases each year from abroad 
2,000,000,000 frs. (80,000,0002.) of raw material, and more than 
1,000,000,000 frs. (40,000,000/.) of food supplies, may find in 
Algeria the wine now furnished by Spain and Italy, the sheep sent 
from Germany and Hungary, the wool imported from Australia, 
the hides of South America, the wheat and Indian corn received 
from the United States, and many other substances which can be 
preduced here in abundance.”—( No. 853, Foreign Office Annual 
Series.) 


VITICULTURE IN ALGERIA. 


Sir R. L. Playfair, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Algiers, 
in his agricultural report on the Agriculture of Algeria for the 
year 1890, has the following with regard to viticulture in that 
country :— 

With a few notable exceptions the owners of vineyards do not 
take sufficient pains with the manufacture of their wine, and think 
far more of quantity and rapid sale than of quality and perfection. 
Good cellars are indispensable for the manufacture of good wine, 
and these are only now being constructed in sufficient quantity, 
The sirocco is the great climatic evil with which cultivators have to 
contend. Sometimes, as during last summer, a few hours of this 
wind will sutfice to destroy the crop of many acres; but even after 
the vintage, if the cellars are not built in a manner to ensure a 
uniform temperature at all seasons, the effect of this burning wind 
is often such as to destroy wine already made. 

The operation called “platrage,” or the use of plaster of Paris 
to hasten fermentation, is becoming more frequent. It is believed 
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to render the wines unwholesome: the only argument in its 
favour is that it makes them more speedily saleable than if the 
cultivator relied entirely on the operation of nature. 

The wines in Algeria do not generally fetch more than from 
15 frs. to 25 frs.a hectolitre.* There are some exceptions, but 
this is the usual price of such as have been from one year to 
18 months in the cellar. 

It is becoming more common to turn the less valuable wines 
into brandy and other forms’ of alcohol, but hitherto these have 
been found wanting in the delicate aroma which distinguishes 


French cognac. 

On Ist January 1888, the extent of land planted with vines was 
103,408 hectares,t and the wine made during the previous year 
was 2,761,178 hectolitres. The result of the following season 
showed a slight increase on the surface cultivated, but a decrease 
of 193,140 hectolitres in the amount of wine produced. 

During 1889 Algeria exported 1,568,022 hectolitres of wine ; 
of this 1,544,764 hectolitres were exported to France, and the 
remainder to the following countries :—Tunisia, 5,978: Holland, 
5,142; Belgium, 3,449; Germany, 4,476 ; Spain, 1,080; Great 
Britain, 1,059; Denmark, 684; Malta and Gibraltar, 326 ; 
Morocco, 277 ; Egypt, 135; and other countries, 311 hectolitres, 

During the past two years the phylloxera has only appeared 
in one new place, Mascara. There it was found to exist over an 
area of 64 hectares, and the department of Algiers is still quite 
free from it. 

The place most seriously affected is Philippeville, where the 
continuity of land planted with vines is dense. The infection has 
spread over an immense extent, and the whole district appears 
threatened with destruction. 

One curious fact is that the scourge has appeared at the 
extreme west and east ends of the colony, while the central zone, 
the department of Algiers, containing 36,000 hectares of vines, 
has escaped entirely. This is due probably to the immense spaces 
on either side of it, in which there is no plantation of vines 
whatever. 

Energetic measures have been adopted for circumscribing the 
ravages of this felldisease. In Algiers a tax of 5 frs. per hectare 
is levied, half of which is expended in measures of precaution, 
and the remainder is carried to a reserve fund, destined to 


remunerate owners of vineyards in the event of the disease making 


its appearance 

The advisability of planting American vines has been much 
discussed. ‘The balance of opinion appears to be that the planta- 
tion of this vine means the certain and rapid spread of phylloxera 
over the country, whereas, at present, it is advancing no doubt, 
but with very slow steps. 

In spite of the success which has attended the plantation of 
vines in Algeria, and the ever-increasing difficulties of making the 


* 1 hectolitre = 224 imperial gallons. t 1 hectare = 2} acres, 
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cultivation of cereals remunerative, nothing more disastrous can 
be conceived than turning Algeria into one immense vineyard. 
The outbreak of phylloxera in the south of France was evidently 
a protest on the part of nature against such exclusive culture. 
Nothing should be left undone to introduce any new kind of 
vegetable produce from which there is hope of success; cereals, 
beetroot, textile plants, shrubs, trees, anything, in fact, which may 
augment the resources of the colony.---(No. 854, Foreiyn Office 
Annual Series.) 


For British Trade MozampiQue. 


Mr. W. A. Churchill, British Acting Consul at Mozambique, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, says :— 

There is no British firm at Mozambique. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the presence of one would be the best means of intro- 
ducing British manufactures. It might at the same time take a 
share in the contracts and concessions which are granted by the 
local government. 


An American house is shortly to be established, with a consular 
representative and manager combined; and it is intended to 
appoint agents at those places which may offer openings for trading 
stations. 

A mercantile house intending to establish itself here should 
take into consideration, when making its calculations, that trade 
as at present carried on is but small, although capable of con- 
siderable development, that the purchasing power is not great, and 
that the retail business is entirely in the hands of Indian traders, 
who also act as middlemen between the producer and the exporter. 
The first acts of the manager of such a firm should be to take 
a suitable house, Jearn the language, and make a trip along the 
coast in order to feel the market, or, in other words, to ascertain 
what business might be done, and what might be the wants of the 
natives and others. 

Some of the wants which could be supplied from the United 
Kingdom are: Portland cement, colours (in oil and powder) red, 
blue, and yellow, principally yellow, salt fish, cloth of light texture, 
ready-made clothes, furniture (walnut appreciated), preserved 
provisions, and many others. 

There must shortly be a demand for corrugated iron for the 
houses and stores to be built at the new ports, Beira and Chinde. 
Much has been used at Delagoa Bay, and must be required at the 
places mentioned, as no building material exists on the spot except 
timber. One of the last houses at Quilimane cost 8,000/., and 
occupied four years in building. An iron house of the same 
dimensions would have been put up in as many months and cost 


probably less than half the amount.—(No. 855, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF LOURENCO MARQUEs. 


Mr. E. W. S. de la Cour, British Vice-Consul at Lourencgo 
Marques, in his last report has the following on the subject of 
the industries of that province :— 

Even though the soil of this district is rich, well wooded, and 
well watered, and even though the country is perfectly adapted to 
the manufacturing requirements of South Africa, yet absolutely 
nothing is manufactured in this district. ‘The immense agricultural 
resources have been scantily made use of, or not used at all, for 
nothing is grown except maize, sweet potatoes, and the like, by 
the natives for their own consumption. Everything that is 
used, worn, or eaten by Europeans in this district is imported. 
Houses are imported in sections, or built in stone with imported 
labour, cement, woodwork, and tools. A few cattle are imported 
annually from Madagascar, and a few brought long distances from 
the interior for food ; but with this small supply excepted, life is 
sustained entirely on imported tinned goods. Even though a 
perfect granite is to be found in some places within 100 yards 
of the railroad from Lourengo Marques to the Transvaal, the 
largest bridge in the whole way has been built with granite blocks 
imported from Europe, all cut and numbered, and ready to be put 
in their places. 

The great mineral wealth of the district is neglected, or rather 
concealed as much as possible. Prospectors have been allowed 
to register claims after claims for lands on which gold, coal, 
diamonds, and precious stones have been found. They have been 
allowed to pay fees for registrations, and for applications for the 
title deeds of claims; yet two, four, and six years have been 
allowed to slip by, and no permits have been issued as yet 
allowing men to develop their discoveries. 

In this or similar ways all enterprises for the development of 
the province of Lourengo Marques appear to be attended by a 
strange fatality, and until changes take place and the different 
branches of business cease to be monopolies, and until men 
have to find a livelihood in other ways than by importing and 
forwarding the manufactures of other countries, the natural 
wealth of this district will most likely remain undeveloped.— 
(No. 855, Foreign Office Annual Series.) 


Lasuan Coat MINEs. 


Mr. N. P. Trevenen, Her Majesty’s Consul at Brunei, in a 
report to the Foreign Office dated the 26th February, submits 
the following observations upon the Labuan coal mines now 
worked by the Central Borneo Company, which he has recently 
visited :— 

The mines are connected with Coal Point by a steam tramway 
about two miles in length. The first half mile running over the 
track laid by the old company is somewhat rough, the last mile 
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and a half is smoothly laid and affords good running. T'wo loco- 
motives are employed with an adequate supply of trollies. 

There are about 700 yards of high level trams which connect 
with the main line by shoots. 

There are on the low level or main line four main adits of the 
following lengths: No. 1, length 130 fathoms, thickness of seam 
6 feet; No 2, 48 fathoms and 2 feet; No. 3, 48 fathoms and 
41 feet; No. 4, 120 fathoms and 11 feet. 

The high level adits are in length: No.1, 144 fathoms; No. 2, 
100 fathoms; No. 3, 60 fathoms ; No. 4, 20 fathoms. 

The adits are all driven laterally into the sides of the hills, 
there is no deep shaft-work. Nearly all this work has been 
carried out since Mr. Hay took over the management for the 
Central Borneo Company about 12 months ago. From 1,200 to 
1,500 coolies are employed, Chinese and natives of Borneo. The 
present out-turn averages 180 tons daily, which Mr. Hay hopes to 
increase to 200 tons daily by the end of March. He estimates 
the amount of coal to be won before any deep shaft-work is 
necessary at from four and a half to five million tons. 

The Central Borneo Company have their own steamer to 
convey the coal to Singapore. The steamer loads from lighters ; 
she cannot at present come alongside the pier head. 


Rarttway Construction In SIAM. 


Captain H. M. Jones, Her Majesty’s Minister at Bangkok, in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 14th March, forwards 
a translation of an ordinance recently issued by the King of 
Siam on the subject of the railroad which is about to be constructed 
between Bangkok and the city of Korat, distant from Bangkok 
about 160 miles in a north-easterly direction. The said ordinance 
provides for :— 

A broad-gauge line from Bangkok to Korat by way of Ayuthia 
—the former capital—at the charge of the Royal Treasury, the 
cost of which is not to exceed 1,600,000/. sterling. The number 
shares issued not to exceed 160,000. at 102. sterling per 
share. 

That five per cent. will be guaranteed by the Crown as interest 
on each share. 

That at the expiration of 50 years the Crown will have the 
right to become possessed of all these shares on paying the holders 
the current market value of the same. 

That the line may hereafter be extended, but that the capital 
for the new constructions will be formed separately and kept 
apart. 

It also ordains regulations as to the applications for, and the 
purchase of shares, and provides that al) accounts of receipts and 
expenditure be regularly and faithfully published. 

The number of shares held by the Giows in the said railroad 
will, Captain Jones is informed, amount to about two-thirds of 
the entire issue. 
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Russian VITICULTURE. 


The following particulars of vine cultivation in Russia are 
taken from the last report of the French Consul-General at 
Moscow :— 

According to data compiled by the Ministry of Imperial 
Domains, the vine plantations of Russia occupy in round numbers 
170,000 deciatines (deciatine = 2°7 acres); the production of 
wine amounts to 20,000,000 vedros annually (vedro = 2°7 Imp. 
gallons). 

These figures are made up as follows :— 

Caucasus includes more than 100,000 deciatines, and its pro- 
duction amounts to about 10,900,000 vedros. 

In the governments of Bessarabia, Chersonese, and Podolia, the 
vines extend over an area of 60,000 deciatines, and the production 
is 6,000,000 vedros. 

In Crimea 4,800 deciatines produce 1,000,000 vedros. 

In the districts of Berdiansk, Melitopol (Tauride), in the 
government of Ekaterinoslaw, the province of Don Cossacks, the 
government of Astrakhan, the Oural, and Turkestan, the vines 
cover an area of 2,800 deciatines, and the production is 500,000 
vedros. 

The average production in the last 20 years has been 150 vedros 
of wine per deciatine. The lands which may be advantageously 
planted with vines include altogether 5,000,000 deciatines. 


Tue Rarways or FINLAND. 


In regard to the railways of Finland, the Monde Economique 
says that the State itself owns and works the following six 
lines :—1. Helsingfors—Tavastehus—St. Petersburg; 2. Hango 
— Hyvinge; 3. Abo— Tammersfors — Tavastehus; 4. Wasa; 
5. Uleaborg; 6. Savolake. These lines are placed under the 
direction of the Imperial Senate. The first was opened on 
the 17th March 1862, the last on the lst October 1889. 
At the end of 1889 the total length worked was 1,819 kilo- 
metres (kilometre = ‘621 of a mile). Of this number 19°6 
kilometres only, of the Helsingfors track, are double gauge. 
The rails are almost all of steel. The total cost of coustruc- 
tion to the end of 1889 was 2,192,6751 for the first line, 
453,5901. for the second, 836,675/. for the third, 611,115/. for the 
tourth, 796,256/. for the fifth, and 663,236/. for the sixth line. The 
rolling stock for the whole of the six lines consists of 146 locomo- 
tives, 356 passenger carriages, and 3,328 goods waggons, with a 
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capacity of 26,019 tons. Each carriage travelled in 1889 an 
average distance of 37,459 kilometres, and each waggon 10,605 
kilometres. 

During the year 2,206,249 passengers were carried, distributed 
as follows :—15,725 first class, 307,385 second, 1,843,858 third, 
and 39,281 at reduced rates. Each passenger travels an average 
journey of 47°36 kilos. The total tonnage of goods carried was 
864,301/, The working receipts were 165,000/. for passengers 
and 419,5721. for goods. The expenses of general management 
were 28,3687. The total working expenses were 249,164/. 

The staff attached to the State railways numbers altogether 
2,428 employés and 1,450 workmen. The wages paid to this 
staff amounts to 182,016/. 

In 1889 there were 21 accidents, three passengers being killed 
and two others wounded. With the employés and other persons 
included, the number of killed amounts to 12 and that of 
wounded to 9. 

There is only one private railway, that which goes from Borga 
to Kervo. It is worked by a company, and is only 33 kilometres 
long. 


Tur Napurua Inpustry or Baku. 


It appears from the Messager Officiel, which bases its infor- 
mation upon data received from the naphtha producers, that the 
industry in this product is greatly developing at Baku. In 1890 
the quantity of naphtha extracted at the isthmus of Apcheron 
reached the figure of 239 million pouds (poud = 36 lbs. avoir- 
dupois), including waste, and the quantity of mineral oil employed 
as combustible. In 1889 the product at the same place was only 
205,500,000 pouds; in 1888, 192,600,000 pouds ; in 1887, 
165,900,000 pouds; in 1886, 150,000,000 pouds; and in 1885, 
116,000,000 pouds only. In five years the average of the increase 
iu the production of naphtha has therefore been, in this peninsula, 
24,600,000 pouds. 

In 1890, it may be remarked, the production of naphtha 
at Apcheron has exceeded for the first time the production 
of the same mineral oil in Pennsylvania, which was only 230 
million pouds. With the exception of 6,348,700 pouds of 
naphtha exported from Baku by the Caspian Sea or by the Trans- 
caucasian railway, the remainder of this product has been 
refined on the spot at Baku. In 1890 there were sent from that 
port 169,551,300 pouds of different naphtha products, including 
67,306,500 pouds of lighting oils, 4,600,900 pouds of lubricating 
oils, 522,200 pouds of benzene, gasolene, tar, &c., and 97,121,700 
pouds of naphtha residues. 
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Cost oF Livine In GERMANY. 


The Handels-Museum of 2nd April, commenting upon the 
recently published report of the Bavarian factory inspectors, 
says 

The report of the Bavarian factory inspectors for 1890 
pronounces very unfavourably regarding the cost of living, as the 
rise in the cost of the necessaries of life which was observable in 
1889 is maintained in 1890. The report says: This rise has 
been specially felt by the working people of the towns, who in 
such cases are greater sufferers than agricultural labourers, and 
nearly two-thirds of the working classes coming under the 
authority of the Upper Bavarian and Swabian factory inspectors 
consist of urban working classes. During the last 10 years, 
during which statistics have been compiled at Munich, there have 
been great fluctuations in the prices of certain of the common 
articles of diet, some of the most important of which, such as 
coffee, meat, bread, and latterly, fat, milk, and beer, have, since 
the year 1889 and 1890, attained prices exceeding any which 
have been attained within the last decennial period. 

The report arrives at the conclusion, based upon a given 
domestic budget of the average type of working class family, that 
from 1881 to 1886 there had been an almost contant decrease in 
expenditure (from 13s. and 13s. 2d. to 12s, 7d.), and from the 
latter period up to the present time a constant rise, reaching a 
figure (13s. 8d.) higher than that of the beginning of the decennial 
period by 84 percent. If we take into consideration, moreover, 
the rise which has frequently taken place, among other things in 
house rents, we can readily understand the necessity which has 
within the last two years made itself felt, for increased wages, and 
which has in many cases been more or less acceded to. 

The factory inspectors’ calculations refer only to articles of 
food. But the rise in the price of rents for house accommodation, 
the enormous increase in the cost of coal,as well as the rise in the 
price of articles of general use brought about by the increased 
cost of food articles, must also be considered. If, having con- 
sidered all these matters, we also remember the large number of 
workpeople who work under conditions far less favourable than 
those of the hypothetical factory hand, we may form an opinion of 
the effect of urtificial rises in the price of articles of food. 


Proposep INTERNATIONAL ExutpiTion IN Berwin. 


The Reichsanzeiger of 7th April reports that at a numerously 
attended meeting of the German society for promoting industrial 
enterprise (Verein zur Beférderuny des Gewerbfleiszes in Deutsch- 
land) at Berlin on the 6th April, the question of an exhibition 
at Berlin was discussed, the majority eventually declaring them- 
selves in favour of an international exhibition, Minister of State 
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Dr. Delbriick presided, and there were present many repre- 
sentatives of foreign chambers of commerce and industry as well 
asof many German and foreign commercial associations. It was 
finally resolved that a commission be appointed to co-operate with 
the society for the promoting of industrial enterprise in Germany 
and other commercial associations in order to take action in the 
matter. The earliest date suggested for the holding of the 
exhibition is 1895, as German industry will be prominently 
represented at the Chicago exhibition in 1893, 


GreRMAN Census, 1890. 


The Reichsanzeiger of 4th April contains in an epitomised form 
the provisional results of the last German census as published in the 
February number of the Statistische Monatshefte. The following are 
the most salient facts. The total population of Germany, including 
Heligoland, is given at 49,422,928 inhabitants. The average 
annual increase of the population has been 1:07 per cent. on the 
estimated population, the corresponding annual increase for the 
preceding five years being only 0°70 per cent., and for 1875-80, 
1:40 per cent. Although the population of Berlin has increased 
by 263,957 during the last five years (its present population is 
1,579,244), the average annual growth being 3°65 per cent., which 
is considerably in excess of that for the whole Empire, several of 
the Prussian administrative districts show a falling off, these being 
Gumbinnen, Késlin, Stralsund, and Sigmaringen. The following 
other districts also show a falling off: in Bavaria, the Upper 
Palatinate, and Upper and Lower Franconia, certain parts of 
Wiirtemberg, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Oldenburg. All these 
districts are to a large extent inhabited by an agricultural 
population, and the decrease in the three provinces of Kast Prussia 
especially may be attributed to a diminution of the agricultural 
portion of the community caused by emigration. 

As regards the towns, Berlin, notwithstanding its average annual 
increase of 3°65 per cent., does not stand first in this respect; for 
instance, Charlottenburg increased annually at the rate of 11°57 per 
cent., its present population being 76,873, Kiel at the rate of 
5°79 per cent., present population 69,214, and Spandau at the rate 
of 6°90 per cent. annually, present population 45,364. The towns 
other than Prussian which have especially developed are : Munich, 
annual increase 4°32 per cent., population 348,317 ; Niiremberg, 
4°28 per cent., population 142,403 ; Chemnitz, 4°51 per cent., 
population 138,955; Mannheim, 5°07 per cent., population 
79,044; Darmstadt, 5°52 per cent., population 56,503; and 
Dessau, 4.43 per cent., population 34,674. 

The total number of persons in the German Empire dwelling in 
towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants is 10,494,345, or nearly 
one-fifth of the whole; the corresponding figure for 1885 was 
8,819,338, 
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THE PORCELAIN INDUSTRY OF LIMOGES. 


The Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, in its issue 
for the month of February, supplies the following particulars 
of the growth of the porcelain industry in Limoges :— 

The origin of the making of porcelain is lost in the obscurity 
of time. Under the Roman Empire some samples of porcelain 
despatched from China, which had the monopoly of them, arrived 
in Rome by the caravans of Tartary, and all remembrance of 
them had, so to speak, been lost when the first regular arrivals 
came to Europe in 1580 through the agency of the Dutch. 

The appearance of this fine, white, delicate product, comparison 
heing made with the coarse earthenware then met with, excited 
the enthusiasm of all persons of taste, and it may be said that 
all the connoisseurs of the whoie of Europe endeavoured to 
ascertain with what materials and in what manner it was 
manufactured. 

It was by chance that kaolin, which is the basis of the manu- 
facture of hard porcelain, was found first in Saxony (1709), then 
by a lady, Mme. Durnet, at St. Yrieix (1765). This discovery 
was made just in time to effect a change in the working of the 
Royal factory of Sévres, already noted for its fragile porcelain, 
which lends itself admirably to decoration by colours, but which 
does not present the hardness requisite for ordinary articles. 

The first hard porcelain factory at Limoges was founded in 1768 ; 
but, after many vicissitudes, it was obliged to close in 1794. 
There only remained another factory at St. Yrieix. 

Under the Republic three new factories were founded, and in 
1836 there were 24, possessing 40 furnaces. In 1859 the number 
of furnaces in the department of Haute Vienne amounted to 65, 
distributed amongst 34 factories. At the present time there are 
35 factories at Limoges, possessing altogether 93 furnaces. 

Finally, the production, which was estimated at the congress 
of 1859 to amount to 240,0U0/., including decorative work, has 
recently been estimated to reach from 560,000 to 600,000/. 
The greater part of the porcelain exported goes to the United 
States, some to South America, to European countries, the Levant, 
and Australia ; in fact, al) civilised countries import it from France. 

This industry, together with the working of the quarries, 
preparation of pastes, decorating, and other cognate industries, 
forms a source of livelihood for 20,000 persons. 


INCREASE IN THE CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN FRANCE. 


In spite of increased taxation and of the alarmist reports of 
hygienists, the Journal des Debats says that the increase in the 
consumption of spirits in France is assuming very considerable 
proportions. The Finance Administration has recently published 
a series of reports which leave little room for doubt on this 
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subject. In 1889 the tax on spirits produced a sum of 10,154,2091. ; 
in 1890 it realised 11,101,4832., that is to say, an increase of 
947,274. This sum corresponds to a consumption of 36,564,000 
gallons. The whole of the departments, with one exception, that 
of Hautes Pyrénées, contributes to this increase. ‘The department 
of the Seine is the one in which the yield from the taxation of 
‘spirits is the highest—it exceeds 1,240,000/. Then follow the 
departments of the Seine Inferieure (760,000/.), the Nord 
(480,0002.), Pas de Calais (360,000/.), Somme (320,000/.), l’ Aisne 
et Seine et Oise (280,000/.), Calvados, Finistére, and Manche 
(240,000/.). Finally, in 58 departments the yield was from 
40,0002. to 200,0007. 

The consumption of spirits has increased in all the large towns, 
notably at Nimes, to the extent of 31 per cent.; Lille, 24 per 
cent.; Rennes, 14 per cent.; Saint Etienne, 11 per cent.; Caen, 
10 per cent., and Bordeaux, 5°9 per cent. Taking next the 
question of the average consumption of alcohol per head of the 
population, it will be found that the proportion is 22°8 pints in 
the Seine Inferieure, 17°6 pints in the Somme, 15:84 in the Eure, 
14:08 in the Oise, 13°2 in the Seine, 12°32 in the Seine et Oise 
and the department of the Bouches du Rhéne. In the Tarn the 
consumption amounts to 3°36 per capita, 2°37 in the Hautes 
Pyrénées, 2°02 in Lozire, and 1°76 in Haute Savoie. In the 
Landes the average consumption per head of the population does 
not exceed ‘15 of a pint. 


Tae Hemp Harvest oF 1890. 


The French Consul-General at Naples, writing on the subject 
of the hemp harvest of Italy in 1890, says : 

The rupture of commercial relations having almost completely 
suspended consignments of Italian wines to France, hemp remains 
if not the only, at least the largest, of the French imports. At 
Naples it represented, in 1889, 60 per cent. of the French 
purchases, 

The regions which are mostly engaged in the culture of hemp 
are Emilia and Terre-de-Labour. The following is a list of 
provinces arranged in the order of the productions indicated : 
Ferrara, 22,500 tors; Bologna, 12,250 tons ; Caserta, 2,500 tons ; 
Rovigo, 4,000 tons ; Modena, 3,800 tons; Naples, 3,500 tons ; 
Ravenna, 2,150 tons; Cuneo, 1,500 tons; Perouse, 1,400 tons ; 
Turin, 1,150 tons; Mantua, 1,000 tons; and Teramo, 500 tons. 

The average crop from 1879 to 1883 was 85,316 tons. The 
crop of 1890 yielded 72,527 tons, representing a fall of 12,786 tons, 
or 15 per cent. This dimiaution is to be accounted for by the 
prolonged dryness of last summer. The cultivation of hemp has 
been abandoned in Sardinia. 
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Tur Census oF AUSTRIA. 


Le Monde Economique for the 18th April publishes the following 
results of the Austrian census which was taken on the 31st 
December 1890, and compares the population of Austria with the 
population of France :— 

The total population of Austria consists of 23,835,261 persons. 
The preceding census, which took place in 1880, showed only 
22,144,244 inhabitants, or 1,691,017 less than at present. For the 
last 10 years the increase in the population has therefore been at 
the rate of 7°6 per cent. In France, the increase for the same 
period is much less. In 1881 the census showed 37,602,040 
inhabitants ; in 1886, this figure had increased to 38,218,903, and 
to-day it is estimated at 38,970,000 souls. The average increase 
in France is no more than 150,000 people per year, or 0°42 per 
per cent. In 10 years this gives 42 per cent., or at the most 
half of the increase of Austria. 

The number of families shown by the Austrian census is 
5,020,528. They live in 3,331,156 houses. In France the census 
of 1886 gave the number of households as 10,563,782 in 
7,706,137 houses. 


Tue CommerciaAL AGENCY AT BELGRADE. 

The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople says 
that it appears from a report addressed by the director of the Italian 
commercial agent at Belgrade to his Government that the Italian 
manufacturers are increasing their business in Servia by means of 
the agency. In the course of March, the agency has mounted at 
Belgrade a typographical machine of Italian construction ; it has 
also obtained on account of Italian houses, orders for 15,000 metres 
of plain cloth, 25,000 skeins of cotton yarn, two boilers, and a 
steam motor. 


THe PRropucTion or Roumanta. 

The French Consul at Warsaw in his last report quotes the 
Roumanian Monitorul Official with regard to the production and 
area under cultivation, of colza in Roumania, during the year 
1889-90. From statements published in the Government organ it 
would appear that in 1889-90 colza was sown over an area of 
106,807 hectares, or 69,396 hectares more than in 1888-89, and 
has given a yield of 1,335,806 hectolitres, thus comparing very 
favourably with the preceding year, which was not a very good 
one by reason of the frost and floods, 

‘ In the whole country, the general average of production would 
reach 12} hectolitres per hectare. The districts producing the 
most colza are the following :—Ilfor, with 17:42 per cent. or one- 
sixth part of the total production; Botoshany (13°54 per cent.), 
Teleorman (12°92 per cent. or one-eighth), Jalomitza (10°35 or 
one-tenth), Dorohoiu and Orges (5 per cent.), ;Dambovitza and 
Vlasca (4 per cent.). 
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InpustrRIAL DevELoPMENT IN Ecypt. 


The following information is extracted from the Levant Herald 
for the 11th April :— 

It is announced that the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company have agreed upon the terms for the construction 
and working of a light railway from Ismalia to Port Said. The 
line is to be a narrow gauge one, and is to be worked by the Canal 
Company exclusively for the conveyance of passengers and mails 
and for the service of the company. The company had for some 
lime past insisted upon its right to a service railway, and had 
decided to construct one; but the Government objected on the 
ground of infringement of their monopoly of railways in Egypt, 
and fearing, probably, the ultimate development of the line to 
purposes of general traffic. It is inevitable that Port Said must 
soon have direct 1ailway communication with the cotton-producing 
districts, and, meanwhile, the arrangement with the Canal Company 
is a wise conception for the protection of the interests of Egypt 
until the Government can settle the question by constructing a line 
between Port Said and a cotton centre on the Damietta branch of 
the Nile. This intention has greatly alarmed the citizens of 
Alexandria, who foresee a considerable diversion of trade from that 
port. They are expressing themselves warmly in favour of the 
much discussed project for a railroad to connect the existing Upper 
Egypt line with Kosseir or Berenice on the Red Sea. This is 
expected to bring back to Alexandria some of the transit and other 
trade which was lost when the Suez Canal was opened. 


Tne JAFFA-JERUSALEM RAILWAY. 


According to the Levant Herald for the 21st March, the railway 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, which was commenced some months ago, 
has already made some progress. The works have just been stopped 
on account of the bad weather. The hanging bridges used for 
unloading the plant and rolling stock from the ships were carried 
away the other day by heavy gales, The work of laying the 
permanent way is still being pushed on, however. The line presents 
no small engineering difficulties, Jaffa being on the seashore, and 
Jerusalem lying at an altitude of 2,650 feet, whilst the distance 
between the two places is but 61 miles. Except the engines, which 
come from Philadelphia, all the plant and rolling stock has been 
made in France. There is to be at first only a single line, but the 
embankments have the necessary width for a second line, should 
one become necessary. The intermediate stations are five in 
number, viz., Iazur, Ramleh, Lydda, Naane, and Artuf. All the 


employés are French. 
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AMERICAN INVLUENCE IN CUBA. 

. Joseph Chailley, writing in the Economiste Frangais of the 
11th April, says that commercially the United States have annexed 
the island of Cuba. Cuba, it is explained, gives all her exotic 
products necessary to an advanced civilisation, and of all the 
countries supplying this kind of product it is the nearest to the 
United States. Thus the Americans have assumed a commanding 
position there. Their share of the export trade amounts to about 
90 per cent., and of the import trade 20 per cent., while as regards 
the shipping trade more than one-third of it is in their hands, 
Almost all the vessels running between Cuba and their own ports 
belong tothem. They have further sunk a large amount of money 
in the mining industries. In 1888-89 their purchases in Cuba 
aggregated 50 million dollars; in the same period they only sold 
goods worth 10} million dollars. 


InNcREASED Exports OF AMERICAN BEEF. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat writes to that 
paper that “ better prices for cattle are predicted by the Department 
“ of Agriculture. There are several reasons given for this. The 
“ marketing has been excessive for the past two years. Several big 
“ ranges, notably those in the Indian territory, have been cleared 
* out. Last year twice as many calves were sold at the Chicago 
* livestock yards as during the previous year. The same is true as 
“ regards the cattle. The producing capacity of the American 
** herds has been reduced. ‘These are facts well known to stock- 
“ men. They have been the subject of much comment in live- 
‘“* stock journals recently. ‘To these conditions is added another, 
“ which will have considerable influence on the cattle-markets of 
“ the near future. The increase in cattle and dressed beet 
“ exports is already beginning to make itself felt. The Vest 
“ inspection law is being vigorously enforced. Not many people 
“© know that last year the United States sold to foreign consumers 
* 30,000,000 dols. worth of beef more than was sold in 1888. This 
is something that counts. In 1889 the exports of cattle and beef 
* products were. 9,000,000 dols. more than they were in 1888, 
* In 1890 they were 21,000,000 dols. more than they were in 
1889.” 

Mr. Brock, the statistician of the Treasury Department, accounts 
for the increase referred to as follows :- 

“Secretary Rusk has been at great pains to watch and enforce 
the execution of the law in relation to the inspection of all cattle 
shipped to Europe. You are aware that there has been a great 
prejudice in Great Britain, which is our best market, against 
American cattle, and more especially against cattle shipped from 
the United States. This prejudice has been encouraged by the 
cattle-raisers of Great Britain, as well as by officials, because they 
could not compete with the American product. Consequently 
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5 
there have been unjust discriminations against the cattle shippfa 
from the United States No restrictions are placed on cattle ffm 
Canada, while under the British laws all cattle coming from the 
United States must be slaughtered within 10 days, or before they 
have recovered from the damage of the long and fatiguing trip. 
There has been a disposition to discourage the use of American 
beef cattle in England by the circulation of the reports that they 
were not healthy, but were more or less troubled with pleuro- 
pneumonia. This false impression has now been largely overcome 
by the rigid inspection directed by Secretary Rusk. The good 
results of the inspection are seen in the fact that during six 
months not a single head of cattle imported into Great Britain or 
to any of the European ports has been rejected. The prejudice 
against our beef products is being rapidly overcome.” 


Mr. Brock adds :— 


Dollars. 
* In 1885 we shipped 135,890 head, worth - 12,906,690 
In 1886 we shipped 119,065 head, worth - 10,958,954 
In 1887 we shipped 106,459 head, worth - 9,172,136 
In 1888 we shipped 140,208 head, worth - 11,577,578 
In 1889 we shipped 205,786 head, worth - 16,616,917 


In 1890 we shipped 394,836 head, worth - 31,261,131 


“From which it appears we exported about three times as many 
cattle in 1890 as we did in 1886, 1887, or 1888, and about twice 
as many in 1889. And it is also interesting to note that there 
has been a like proportionate increase in exports of fresh dressed 
beef and canned beef. The value of the fresh and canned beef 
exported for the past four years was as follows :— 


Dollars. 
“Tn 1886 - - 11,525,103 
In 1887 - - - 10,082,654 
In 1888 - 12,489,570 
In 1889 ~ - - - 16,902,488 
In 1890 - 19,962,475 


“During 1890 the values of our exports of beef products 
largely exceeded that of any prior year. The total value of 
cattle and beef products, incluling tallow, shipped. during the 
fiscal year 1890, was 61,412,151 dols. Our largest year prior to 
1890 was 1884. In that year the value of those products 
exported was 41,080,000 dols. During the years 1885, 1886, 
1887, and 1888 there was a falling off. In 1887 our exports of 
beef products, all told, amounted to only 24,690,018 dols. The 
increase for 1889 and 1890 is most significant and gratifying.” 


Truck FARMING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to a bulletin recently issued by the United States 
Census Office upwards of 100,000,000 dols. is invested in truck 
farming in the United States. The annual product reaches a 
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value of over 175,000,000 dols, ‘The industry is carried on 
on 534,440 acres, and employs 216,765 men, 9,254 women, 
and 14,874 children, aided by 75,886 horses and mules, and 
8,971,206 dols. worth of implements. The most important 
locality for truck farming is the second district, including the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. Cabbage, 
which covers a greater acreage than any other kind of truck, 
occupies 41,054 acres. Celery is the most expensive kind of 
truck for the farmer, and also the most profitable. 


Tue GRANITE INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STAarTes. 


From a bulletin recently issued by Mr. R. P. Porter, Superin- 
tendent cf the American Census, it appears that the total value of 
the cu:put for the production of granite in the United States for the 
calendar year ending 1889 was 14,464,095 dols., while, accordirg 
to the census of 1880 it was only 5,188,998 dols., showing a gain 
of 9,275,097 dols., or 179 per cent. The four most productive 
States, according to the census of 1890, were Massachusetts, 
Maine, California, and Connecticut, in the order named, and the 
four States having the greatest per-centage increase of productive- 
ness since 1880 are Minnesota, New York, Delaware, and 


Georgia. 


AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The following remarks on the subject of agriculture in 
California are extracted from Bradstrect’s for March 28th last :— 

Though the agricultural and climatic advantages of southern 
California are more generally advertised in the east than those 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, the business prospects 
of the latter are certainly no less bright. With the exception 
of oranges, which as a commercial product are raised chiefly in 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino counties, the greater part of 
the green fruit shipped from California comes from the central 
and northern parts of the State. There is everywhere evidence 
of steady and substantial growth. The country is gradually 
recovering from the disastrous effects of the collapse of the 
unhealthy real estate speculation which prevailed very generally 
four or five years ago. California offers many splendid oppor- 
tunities for successful agriculture, provided it is undertaken 
with sufficient capital and common sense, but the inquiry for | 
corner lots for building in the country is no longer extensive. 
This is doubtless a benefit rather than an injury to the State at 
large. The cities and large towns are more than amply supplied 
with professional men, clerks, and tradespeople. What California 
needs above everything else is an increase of the productive 
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population. This, for the present, at least will occur mainly in the 
direction of agriculture rather than manufactures. 

Bradstreet’s for the 4th April last has the following with regard 
to the raisin production of California :— 

Many good judges are of the opinion that the raisin-growing 
industry of California is being overdone. There has certainly 
been an extroardinary increase in the annual product of late, 
while the conditions are right for a still further enormous growth. 
The question, therefore, is whether the output will not soon 
exceed the demand at paying prices, or, indeed, at any price. 

Raisins were first made at Fresno, Cal., in 1877. From a 
small and accidental beginning the business has prown until that 
district is now the largest ‘producer of raisins in America, if not 
in the world. According to tradition the first Fresno raisins 
dried on the vines in 1877, the summer being very hot, and a 
quantity of Muscat grapes thus turning before they could be 
harvested. As an experiment their owners sent them to San 
Francisco, where they were sold as an import from Peru. From 
this singular start the industry has developed into vast proportions, 
The California output in 1888 was in excess of 1,000,000 boxes, 
and last year approached 1,500,000, while thousands of acres 
of raisin grape vineyards in Fresno county have not yet come 
into bearing. There are many vineyards of 20 acres, and not a 
few running over 100 acres in size. 

Oranges a few years ago were considered a luxury by man 
families which now enjoy them habitually. With the rapid 
increase in the production of this fruit in Florida and California 
the demand has likewise advanced. There seems to be no reason 
to anticipate an over-production of oranges. Raisins, on the 
other hand, always have been, and apparently always will be, of 
the character of a luxury. They are not generally regarded as 
an indispensable or even a very desirable article of common 
food. It is thus hardly likely that a steady and large increase 
in the demand would follow a reduction of price. This being 
the case, the more thoughtful growers and packers are quite 
naturally asking what can be done with the crop when the 
20,000 or so acres of vineyards just started in the San Joaquin 
valley become fully productive. They are not so much troubled 
perhaps over the prospective price as over the possible lack of 
an adequate market for the fruit, however cheap. ’ 

The ease with which raisins may be made ready for market 
has naturally stimulated the industry, though rather in the direction 
of increased quantity than improved quality. Artificial drying 
is practised only to a very limited extent. The rule, even with 
the largest and most successful growers and packers, is merely to 
dry the bunches of ripe grapes on broad wooden trays in the sun. 
The trays are not even removed from the vineyard, but remain 
there on the ground day and night for about two weeks, with one 
turning, until the grapes have been converted into raisins by the 
sun and air. The contents of a number of trays are next placed 
for some time in a “sweat box,” principally in order that the 
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moisture diffusing may render the stems flexible, and the raisins 
are then ready for packing. Packers stand ready to buy the 
raisins in the sweat box, few growers, indeed, except the very 
largest, packing their own fruit. It will thus be seen that raisins, 
like green fruit, may be raised and marketed with very little 
expenditure of capital except what goes into the vineyard. The 
raisins have a ready cash value, and the business has thus been 
a tempting one for farmers of every grade. 


Tue New MINERAL, SANGUINITE. 


Bradstreet’s for April 11th quotes the description of a scientific 
journal of a new mineral named sanguiuite. It was observed 
on specimens of argentine from Chaiarcillo, and is probably a 
hexagonal sulpharsenite silver, allied to proustite. To the 
naked eye the mineral appeared to be yéthite, but examination 
with the microscope revealed its different character. It has 
lustre like earthy hematite; colour, bronze-red by reflected 
light, and blood-red by transmitted light; streak, dark purplish 
brown. No quantitative examination was made on account of 
the small quantity of material; a qualitative analysis, however, 
showed the presence of silver, arsenic, and sulphur. The 
physical characters, as a whole, prevent the mineral being 
referred to proustite or xanthoconite, the mineral being nearer like 
the former in its physical characters. The specific gravity and 
hardness have 1:ot been determined. 


Curtous Minerat Discovery IN Mexico. 

The South American Journal for the 28th March says that a 
curious discovery had been made on Cedros Island, in the form of a 
bed of white sand, extending along the top of the mountain. It is 
believed to be the remains of an ancient quartz ledge, pulverised 
by intense heat, and is said to be as fine as though it had been run 
through a battery of stamps. It varies from 3 to 8 ft. in thickness, 
and is asserted to be rich in gold. 


Tin Discovery 1n Mexico. 
The South American Journal for March 28th has the following :-— 
Additional news is to hand with respect to the discovery of’ tin 
in Durango State by Mr. John Pershmaker, who relates that the 
vein was revealed almost by accident. He had, it seems, gone to 
what is known as the Diabolt mine, 45 miles south-west of the 
capital of the State, for the purpose of examining the yield of 
metal-bearing ores, not knowing that tin had ever been found 
there. He found a shaft about 300 ft, deep, which had passed 
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through two light veins of gold, iron, and silver-bearing ores. On 
making a close examination of the sides of the shaft, he noticed 
that the miners had passed through a large and very rich lead of 
oxide of tin, evidently without knowing it. After making his 
calculations as to the probable direction taken by the vein, he ran 
a horizontal tunnel for a short distance, striking a vein of ore 
alleged to be truly remarkable. It is stated to be 4 ft. wide, and 
composed of a solid mass of oxide of tin, assaying from 50 to 60 
per cent. of the pure metal. It is quite free from sulphur, so that 
the work of reducing the ore simply amounts to the work of 
smelting and casting into ingots. Mr. Pershmaker adds :— 
“ T made a thorough examination of the mine and its resources, 
“ and purchased the whole thing. What surprises me more than 
“ anything else is that nobody discovered the value of the mine 
“* before my arrival. But then only a few people know tin ore 
“ when they see it. I do, because I have made mineralogy and 
“ metallurgy a life study. I sent for a Scotch miner, who has 
“ spent many years in the famous tin mines of Cornwall.” 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO NAVIGATION AT Rio GRANDE DO SUL. 


The United States Consul at Rio Grande do Sul, writing with 
regard to navigation at that port, says :— 

Navigation is more or less obstructed by the bar on the coast 
where the lake debouches into the sea. In consequence of this 
bar only vessels of comparatively light draught can enter. Man 
wrecks occur, insurance is high, and freight about double that to 
Rio de Janeiro. The Government, recognising the importance of 
having one safe harbour south of Santos that will admit vessels 
of the largest draught, and in order to redeem oft-repeated but 
long-delayed promises, thereby satisfying the ardent desires as 
well as urgent demands of the State of Rio Grande do Sul, with 
its 1,000,000 inhabitants and its close proximity to the Oriental 
ambitions of annexation, has, by a decree passed on the 15th of 
September last, entered into a contract with the Société de . 
Travaux et Constructions, of Paris—a company with an authorised 
capital of 3,000,000 francs—for the improvement of the bar of 
Rio Grande do Sul. The exact terms of this contract have not 
been made known as yet, but it is understood the Government 
guarantees the interest on the amount of money necessary for the 
completion of the work. There was great popular rejoicing at 
the time of the announcement of this contract, and since then 
the materialisation of the company has been watched with great 
interest. Mr. Otero, an accomplished engineer of Rio Grande do 
Sul, has been appointed to represent the Government in the 
construction of the jetties or retaining walls, by means of which 
it is proposed to deepen the channel. From time to time French 
engineers turn up and look over the ground, but as yet nothing 
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visible has actually been done. Vessels bound for the port of 
Rio Grande do Sul should not draw over 10 or 10} feet of 
water. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT SAN Pauto. 


According to the South American Journal for the 18th April, 
an international exhibition is to be held at San Paulo, Brazil, 
in January 1892. Full particulars can be obtained by intending 
exhibitors by applying to the secretary of the French Chamber 
of Commerce at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


THe Woot OF PERv. 

According to the French Chargé d’A ffaires at Lima, the Chamber 
of Commerce of that capital has just published a report on the 
wool trade of Peru, which contains the following information :-— 

The wools of Peru present the most varied aspect, and the trade 
in them may become a veritable source of wealth for the country. 

The rearing of sheep is localised on the plateaux of the Andes, 
that is to say in the Andine and Transandine portion, at an 
altitude which varies between 10,000 and 17,000 feet above the 
sea-level ; at this height the seasons are but little marked, and an 
unvarying temperature prevails during the whole year. Owing to 
these conditions the wools grow continually; it experiences 
neither stoppage nor abrupt production, as is the case in other 
climates. : 

Peruvian wool is the purest which exists in the world, because 
of the slowness of growth and because also of the nature of the 
food; there are in fact no shrubs destroying the wool, as are met 
with in Mexico, Australia, Chili, and the Argentine Republic. 

Sheep were introduced into Peru at the end of the 16th 
century ; these first Spanish sheep were from the stock of 
Castile merinos. They have given way slowly to cross-breds 
with animals imported from Chili and the Argentine Republic, 
and also with rams from the rambouillet and Southdown breeds. 
It is because of this latter cross-breeding that Peru can export 
thick wool suitable for the making up of common tissues, wool of 
average quality for the manufacture of cloths, fine wool for the 
making up of light stuffs, and lastly superfine and very elastic 
merines for superior goods. 

Peru also produces llama, alpaca, and vicuna wools, so that with 
Peruvian wouls the thickest tissues may be manufactured, as well 
as the finest stuffs, and also special tissues with the vicuna, llama, 
and alpaca wool. 

The exportation of wools from Peru has suffered much in the 
last 10 years. At the present time it is estimated to be as 
follows :—export of wool from the north (thick and hard wool) 
by the ports of Pacasmayo and Chimbok, 2,000 to 4,000 quintals 
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yearly ; vid Callao, the production of the centre (the finest wool 
in the country) 10,000 to 12,000 quintals; vid the port of 
Mollendo, there is exported the production of Puno department, 
which amounts to 40,000 quintals of washed wool, after having 
undergone a loss of 35 to 38 per cent. of its weight; the port of 
Mollendo also exports 40,000 quintals of alpaca, also coming from 
Puno vid the ports of Chala de Pisco and Callao; there were also 
exported 1,500 to 2,000 quintals of alpaca wool coming from the 
departments of Junin, Huancavelica, and Ayacucho. The other 
smaller ports export only infinitesimal quantities. 


Ramway Proeress IN Borivia. 

An Oruro paper is quoted by the Buenos Ayres Standard 
as furnishing some interesting particulars relating to railway 
progress in Bolivia, The length of the line from Antofagasta 
to Uyuni is 610 kilometres. From thence it proceeds in 
the direction of the Cordillera, and by means of the Pulacayo 
tunnel railway, communication is obtained with the great 
mining establishment of Huanchaca. The Potosi branch will 
probably leave the main line a short distance from Uyuni, 
and will run southwards to the most accessible part of Frailes 
sierra, over which the line will be laid to Potosi. The line to 
Oruro will start from Uyuni. Machacamarca river is reached at 
kilometre 291, and the line enters Oruro on the south; the 
distance from Uyuni being 312 kilometres, and from Antofagasta 
922. The engineers were about to begin another survey south- 
wards from Oruro; and an engineer was about to make a 
preliminary survey from Uyuni to Potosi. Thomas Ogden 
Osborn & Co., who have obtained a railway concession in 
Paraguay, have made a proposal to the Bolivian Government to 
continue the line from the right bank of the river Paraguay to 
Sucre, and thus afford Bolivia an outlet by rail to tne Atlantic. 
The proposal has, it is said, been very favourably received by the 
Bolivian President. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA. 


In its issue for March 14th, the Times of India says:— 
Our columns during the last few days have borne eloquent 
testimony to the progress that industrial enterprise is now making 
in India. We have described the grand duct that in a short 
time will bring water into Bombay from a vast artificial lake 
50 miles off. We have reported the opening of the Merewether 
dry dock and the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur railway, 
and last and least, but still very important, the opening of 
the Nassik tramway. We were among the first to see the 
importance of this little five-mile line of tramway, not for its own 
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sake, but because it foreshadowed a new departure. The line 
deserves recognition as being the first feeder line ix the Bombay 
Presidency constructed by private enterprise and without any 
guarantee from Government. It promises to be the forerunner of 
many others. The construction of feeder lines to the main rail- 
ways is now one of the great industrial questions of the day in 
India. Some years ago the Bombay Chamber of Commerce drew 
up a programme of the main lines of railways necessary to the 
proper development of Western India. These at last have either 
all been completed or are in progress, and the Chamber might very 
well issue a similar programme suggesting the various feeder lines 
that would most usefully supplement the main arteries of trade. 
This would encourage the public to invest their money in an 
enterprise that should be at once useful and remunerative ; and 
the public need encouragement. 


Rartway DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA. 


A notification, dated the 9th April, has been received through 
the India Office from the Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Public Works Department, intimating that the Tirnvaun- 
amalai-Tirnpati section of the Villupuram-Guntakal State railway, 
a distance of 121 miles, was opened for passenger traffic on the 
18th March last. 


TE RaItway. 


The following appears in the Calcutta Englishman for the 
11th March :— 

With befitting circumstance and pomp the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway was opened on the 3rd March by his Excellency the 
Viceroy at Chakhardapur. The cerefhony marks the completion 
of another and most important stage in the development of the 
Indian railway system. Not only will the new line bring 
Calcutta, together with the whole of Eastern and Further India, 
a full day nearer to Europe, but it will open up to the markets of 
the world one of the most fertile of grain-producing provinces— 
a: vast area which has hitherto been wholly deprived of the benefits 
of railway communication. The pressing need of a railway through 
the Chota-Nagpur district has long been recognised, but although 
various schemes were mooted from time to time, it was not until 
the year 1887 that they took practical shape. The present 
company was formed in the March of that year with a capital of 
three millions, the interest of which at four per cent. was 
guaranteed by the State. The total length of the line with its 
branches amounts now to about 830 miles. Of this distance only 
500 miles was in operation a year ago; about 170 miles were in 
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course of completion and the rest had yet to be laid, It speaks 
well for the energy with which the work has been pushed on 
during the past 12 months that the whole stretch of 800 and odd 
miles should have been ready for working yesterday, 


Bompay Customs REvENUE. 

According to the Calcutta Englishman for the 18th March, 
there is ground for satisfaction in the work done last year 
by the Bombay Customs. During the past four years there 
has been a steady growth in revenue from this source: and 
the figures for 1890 show that this upward tendency is still 
as decided as ever, the net increase last year exceeding a 
lakh and a half of rupees. It is a noteworthy fact, however, 
that the revenue from exports is scarcely more than ten per 
cent. of that derived from imports, although there are some 
signs of improvement in this respect. The working of the 
Merchandise Marks Act is responsible for an increase of over 
10,000 rupees in fines and confiscations, the number of cases 
having considerably more than trebled since the new law came 
into force. 


TrEA-GROWING IN SARAWAK. 
The Calcutta journal, Capital, for the 8th April, has the 


following note :— 

While in British North Borneo the cultivation of tobacco seems 
likely to develop into a flourishing industry, the profitable weed 
does not appear to flourish in Rajah Brooke’s dominions in 
Sarawak. The recent experiment in tobacco-growing made by 
the Rajah’s people at Lundu has ended in failure, and the 
planters, inspired, no doubt, by the example of Ceylon, are 
turning their attention to tea. It has already been found that 
tea grows profusely and S¥ excellent quality in many parts of the 
Sarawak territory, and Rajah Brooke has now determined to 
give every possible encouragement to those who decide to go in 
for tea-planting. There are enthusiasts in North-west Borneo 
who believe that the country is quite equal, if not in some parts 
superior, to Ceylon and Assam for the cultivation of tea, and, 
from present indications, it is not unlikely that something in the 
shape of a “rush” for land in Sarawak for this purpose will soon 
set in. 


British CotumpiA MINERALS. 


According to the Toronto Monetary Times for the 27th March, 
some interesting facts are made known in the annual report 
of the British Columbia Minister of Mines, just issued. The 
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growth of the coal industry in that province is remarkable, 
and may be seen from a comparative statement. Says the 
report: The total output of coal for 1874 was 81,000 tons, 
and in 1880, 268,000 tons; in 1885, 369,000 tons. But in 
1890 the quantity had increased to 699,000 tons, thus almost 
doubling in one year. It will be observed that the yearly 
output of the black diamonds is increasing at a very rapid 
ratio. As to the precious metals: The total amount of gold 
produced in the province for 1890 is valued at 381,555 dols., and 
of silver at 73,984 dols. The three mining districts making 
returns are, Cariboo, which is divided as follows: Barkerville, 
61,200 dols.; Sydney Creek, 38,000 dols.; Quesnellemouth, 
62,800 dols. Kootenay, Western division, 35,000 dols., Eastern 
division, 37,400 dols.; Lillooet, 71,455 dols.; Lillooet, Hope, 
Yale, and Lytton divisions, 9,000 dols.; Osoyoos division, 17,000 
dels. ; Similkameen division, 23,450 dols. 


Tue AvustrRaLIAN Woo. TRADE with 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for the 16th April, writing 
with regard to the trade in Australian wools on the European 
continent, says :— 

The season for the sale of wools in the three colonies of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and South Australia, the only colonies which 
hitherto have exported direct to the European continent, may be 
considered as terminated for South Australia. 

It is now possible to determine with some certainty the final 
result of this last season. 

One fact is very evident, namely, the suppression of the monopoly 
enjoyed by the London market as regards the trade in Australian 
wools; the importance of this agency continues to decrease. It is 
estimated that the quantity of wools sent directly to the continent 
will reach this year half of the total production of those colonies. 

Antwerp, which seems destined to derive the greatest advantage 
from this movement, and which profited ¢rom it the first, is pressed 
by dangerous competitors, the most formidable of which is the 
port of Dunkirk. 

Since the completion of the large works in that port, constructed 
with a view to facilitate navigation, it has made great progress in 
this respect, seconded by the French Messageries line between 
Australia and Marseilles, which delivers the wools at Dunkirk vid 
Marseilles at the same cost as they are carried to Antwerp and 
London. 

Dunkirk has therefore taken from Antwerp some of her 
customers among the manufacturers of Roubaix, Tourcoing. and 
Rheims. The direct exports of wool to Dunkirk and wd 
Marseilles, which in 1889-90 amounted to only about 13,000 
bales, have exceeded last year, 33,000 bales. The direct exports 
to Hamburg and Bremen combined do not reach this figure, 
which scarcely represents half the direct exports to Antwerp. 
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POPULATION OF VICTORIA. 


The Sydney Morning Herald for March 7th, says that the 
estimated population of Victoria, according to Mr. Hayter, 
Government Statist, was, on 3lst December 1890, 607,773 
males, 540,22] females, or a total of 1,147,994. If allowance 
be made for the probable number of unrecorded departures 
in 1890, the net increase of pupulation auring that year will 
de reduced to 29,966, viz., 13,975 males and 15,991 females. 
The registered births numbered 37,492, and tie registered 
deaths 17,945, in 1890; thus the former exceeded the latter by 
19,547, or 109 per cent. The births exceeded those in 1889 
by 1,133, but the deaths were fewer than those in 1889 by 
1,447. The recorded arrivals hy sea numbered 79,777, and the 
recorded departures by sea, 63,820, in 1890. The gain to the 
population by excess of the former over the latter was thus 
apparently 15,957. The number, however, must be reduced by 
an allowance for unrecorded departures, estimated to amount to 
5,538, which brings the probable net gain by immigration down 
to 10,419. From the period of the census of 1881 to the end of 
1890 the whole reduction made for supposed unrecorded departures 
has been 52,767. Had no such reduction been made, the popula- 
tion at the end of 1890 would apparently have amounted to 
1,200,761. The gain by excess of births over deaths in 1890 
was greater than that in 1889 by 2,580, and by 1,331 than in 1888. 
The gain by excess of recorded arrivals over recorded departures 
in 1890 was less than in 1889 by 207, than in 1888 by 25,846, 
than in 1887 by 6,069, or than in 1886 by 9,345, but was greater 
than in 1885 and preceding years. In 1890 the recorded arrivals 
from were greater than the departures for Tasmania by 6,948, 
New South Wales and Queensland by 4,034, the United Kingdom 
by 3,502, foreign countries by 1,596, and New Zealand and the 
South Seas by 1,299. On the other hand, the recorded departures 
for South and Western Australia exceeded the recorded arrivals 
therefrom by 1,422. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION STATISTICS OF VICTORIA. 


The Melbourne Age says that the returns of immigration into and 
emigration from the colony of Victoria during 1890 show that the 
number of persons arriving by sea from all parts was 79,751, and 
those departing 63,820, giving an excess of immigration over 
emigration of 15,931. ‘The largest number of persons arriving 
was in January last, when 11,019 entered the colony, and the 
smallest number was in September, when only 2,515 persons 
urived. The returns both of inward and outward passengers 
for the “strike” months show what an effect the maritime 
difficulty had on the opportunity given to people to travel, the 
number both of arrivals and departures being not more than two- 
thirds that of the other months of the year. ‘Ihe total number of 
Chinese who came to the colony during last year was 279, and the 
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number who left 587, or more than double the number of arrivals, 
This may be taken as an indication that the Chinese difficulty will 
in process of years cure itself by the people of that nationality 
returning to their native land or emigrating to the other 
colonies. 


Coat Discovery In New South WaALEs. 


The Melbourne Age for the 12th March publishes the following 
telegram from its Sydney correspondent :— 

An important discovery of coal is reported to have been made 
by Mr. Lahiff, manager of the Mount Pleasant mine, Wollongong, 
at Fairy Meadow, in the same district, Mr. Lahiff sunk on level 
country, and after passing through one coal seam struck a stratum 
of hydraulic lime. The bore was then continued till it reached a 
depth of 350 feet lower than coal had ever previously been 
tapped. At this depth a splendid seam of coal, similar to the 
Greta, was reached. When Mr. Lahiff applied for assistance to 
carry on operations the Government refused to help him, on the 
ground that, according to geological data, no coal could be found 
below limestone. An expert is to be sent to examine into the 
new and important find. 


Rattway Trarric Earnincs New Soutn 


Ina communication to the Board of Trade, dated the 14th April, 
the Secretary to the New South Wales Government Agency 
forwards a statement of the Government railways and tramways 
revenue of New South Wales for the month ended 31st January 
last. 

According to this statement, the earnings of the railways in 
January last amounted tu 274,871/., as against 246,293/. for the 
corresponding month of 1890. The miles of line open in 1891 
reached 2,182, against 2,170 in 1890. 

As regards the tramways, the receipts for the month of 
January 1891 amounted to 26,7681, as against 24,7661 for the 
corresponding month of 1890. The length of line open in 1891 
was 42} miles; in 1890, 394 miles. 


Trarric EARNINGS IN Carr CoLony. 


A communication, dated the 28th April, has been received 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting 
copy of a comparative statement, from which it appears that the 
traffic earnings on Cape Government railways during the month 
of February 1891 amounted to 150,282/., as against 176,354/. 
for the corresponding month in 1890. For the two months ended 
February the traffic earnings aggregated 280,531/, as against 
359,868/. for the corresponding period of the previous year. 
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XVI.-- PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Birmingham.— The monthly meeting of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 15th April, Mr. J. W. 
Tonks in the chair. The secretary reported that petitions had 
been presented to the House of Commons having reference to the 
following Bills: Canal Development, Corn Sales, Shop Hours, 
Public Trustee, Boiler Registration, Trading Registration, False 
Marking Prevention (No. 2), and that a memorial had been trans- 
mitted to the Marquis of Salisbury asking that a steamer under 
consular jurisdiction should be placed upon Lake Nyassa. A 
reply from the Foreign Office was read stating that Her Majesty’s 
Government could not at present undertake to place a steamer 
upon the lake, but that they are doing everything in their power 
to strengthen Mr. Johnson’s position in other ways. 


Bradford—A meeting of the council of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 29th of April, Mr. G. Hoffmann in 
the chair. 

A letter was read from the Foreign Office respecting the 
coming into force of the new Roumanian Customs tariff, and the 
president stated that the tariff would be examined by the Tariff 
Committee. A discussion took place upon the question of railway 
rates, and a report was given of the conference of West Riding 
Chambers of Commerce on the question, which was held at Leeds 
on the 21st April. 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the Bristol Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on the 22nd April, Mr. W. Dove Willcox in the 
chair. 

A communication was read from the General Post Office, 
London, in which it was stated that ‘ir. Raikes was considering 
the question of altering the book post rules with the view of 
removing some of the apparent anomalies to which attention was 
directed by the Chamber, but that it was not contemplated to 
enlarge the book post so as to admit of communications of the 
nature of a letter (other than circulars), or of metal plates being 
sent at the book rate of postage. 

The secretary reported that he had addressed « circular letier 
to each of the Chambers of Commerce throughout the kingdom, 
requesting them to take similar action, and that he had received 
promises to that effect from several. 

Among other subjects under discussion were the following :— 
Custom Honse Depositions, Imperial Penny Postage, Communi- 
cation with Lighthouses, and the Railway Rates Bill. 
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Dublin—A meeting of the council of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Dublin was held on the 20th April, Mr. Michael Murphy in 
the chair. The council had before them five Parliamentary Bills 
now before the House, proposing to amend the Factory Acts, and 
a communication from the Factory Committee of Halifax on the 
same subject. This matter was referred to a special committee. 


Glasgow.—The monthly meeting of the directors of the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce was held on the 20th April, 
Mr. Robert Balloch in the chair. A minute of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee stated that a memorial to Lord Salisbury, giving 
effect to the views expressed at a previous meeting of the directors 
on the commercial treaty between the United States and Brazil, 
— submitted for the president to sign and transmit to the Foreign 

flice. 

At the same meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee a 
communication, of date 9th February, from the Lagos (South- 
West Coast of Africa) Chamber of Commerce was read, asking 
the Glasgow Chamber to use its influence, along with the London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester Chambers of Commerce, in urging the 
Colonial Office to instruct the Government of the colony to carry 
out the policy suggested in the letter of the Lagos Chamber, viz., 
“ Visitation of the interior in a friendly or conciliatory way; that 
“ efforts should be made to keep the roads open; and that a 
** travelling commissioner should be appointed.” The communi- 
cation was allowed to lie on the table. 

The Prevention of False Marking Bill and the Merchandise 
Marks Bill were considered, and in the case of the former a draft 
petition against it was agreed to by the committee, while the latter 
Bill was remitted for consideration to the Home Affairs Committee. 


Huddersfield.—A_ meeting of the council of the Huddersfieid 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 1st May, Mr. J. H. Sykes 
in the chair. Among the questions considered were the new 
Roumanian Tariff, railway rates, and book post regulations. 


Leeds.—A meeting of the council of the Leeds Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 6th May, Mr. Beckworth, president, 
in the chair. The subjects under consideration comprised the 
following :—Railway rates, telephonic communication, book : post 
regulations, and Plymouth and Southampton as mail stations. 


Manchester.—A meeting of the board of directors of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held on the 29th April, 
Mr. Henry Lee in the chair. In reply to the representations of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to the Colonial Office as 
to the disturbed state of the interior and to its ill effect upon 
trade with Lagos, Lord Knutsford stated that a copy of the 
commnication had been sent to Mr. Carter, the newly-appointed 
Governor of Lagos, and that the suggestions of the Chamber 
would receive his earnest consideration as soon as possible after 
his arrival in the colony. 
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The board adopted a resolution which had been passed by the 
Trade and Merchandise Marks Committee against the registration 
of words as trade marks in the cotton classes. It was agreed 
that steps should be taken in the next sesion of Parliament to 
promote a short Bill dealing with the subject. Other subjects 
under consideration comprised arsenic in coloured cotton piece- 
goods, Indian Merchandise Marks Act, stamping of short lengths, 
chooties, and short-reeled yarn in the Danubian States. 


Middlesbrough—A quarterly meeting of the Middlesbrough 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 10th April to consider 
the question of the new treaty between the United States of 
America and the Brazils, and its effect upon British trade, more 
particularly with reference to the iron and steel trade of the 
country. A resolution was moved and carried to the effect that 
the Government be urged to obtain from the Brazils most-favoured 
treatment, as it was of the greatest importance to the country. 


Sheffield.—A meeting of the council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 7th April, Mr. A. M. Chambers in 
the chair. The subjects under consideration comprised, among 
others, the Rating of Machinery, Post Office regulations, Inflam 
mable Liquids Bill, the Merchandise Marks Bill, and Consular 
facilities on Lake Nyassa. 


Walsall——A meeting of the council of the Walsall and 
District Chamber of Commerce was held on the 27th April, 
Mr. F., Lavender in the chair. The following questions were 
under consideration :—Railway Rates, the Arbitration Board, the 
incorporation of the Chamber, and the Walsall Grammar School 
Scheme. 
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XVIL—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Trades (Hours of Work). Return showing the Average 
Number of Hours worked as a Week's Work in the chief Trade 
Centres by the following Industries in the Years 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880, and 1890:—Agricultural and Dock Labourers, Bakers, 
Building Trades, Cabinet Making Trades, Chemical Workers, 
Cigar and Tobacco Trades, Clothing Trades, Coach Making, 
Engineering Trades, Glass Trades, Manufactured Iron Trade, 
Mining, Pottery Trades, Printing and Bookbinding, Railway 
Employés, Shipbuilding Trades, Textile Trades. 375. Price 74d. 


This is a return issued by the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade in response to an order of the House of Commons. 
It is stated that the return has been mainly compiled from returns 
made to the Board of Trade by employers on the one side, and 
workmen’s associations on the other, in response to circnlars sent 
out by the Board, and that it should be understood that the 
return relates to standard hours of work in each trade, and that no 
account is taken of overtime. The introduction shows that of 
the total number of 1,448 schedules sent out by the Board, 962 
were returned with the desired information, and from these the 
present return has been compiled, the information being given in 
detail by districts. 


2. Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. Statistical Tables 
and Memorandum relating to the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom, including Return of the Quantity of Fish conveyed 
Inland by Railway from each of the Principal Ports of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during each of the Years from 
1885 to 1890, inclusive. (In continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 12, of Session 1890.) 128. Price 5d. 


These tables give the results of the collection of fishery statistics 
for England and Wales during the year 1890, the collection itself 
having been commenced in the spring of 1885. Comparative 
tables are also added giving the results for the years 1888, 1889, 
and 1890, both for England and Wales, Scotland, and [reland. 
A great part of the information has appeared monthly during the 
year in the Board of Trade Journal. 

It appears from these statistics that the total quantity of fish 
landed on the coasts of England and Wales, exclusive of shell- — 
fish, amounted to 6,100,000 ewt., or say 305,000 tons, of the value 
of 4,369,000/., which, with the addition of the shell-fish, having a 
value of 374,000/, makes a total of 4,743,000. These figures 
show a considerable increase in the values over previous years, the 
values in 1888 and 1889 respectively having been 4,213,000/. 
and 4,169,000/. There are also some changes in the places where 
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the fish have been landed, and in the importance of the several 
kinds of fish, It would be unsafe as yet to make any minute 
comparisons, as difficulties of detail have had to be overcome from 
year to year in order to make the returns more exact. The values 
and average prices stated in the table, it will be understood, are 
those at the point of landing, and generally it is believed that 
they are stated with very fair accuracy. 

The corresponding figures for Scotland show a total quantity 
of 5,362,000 ewt. landed, exclusive of  shell-fish, valued at 
1,560,0001., and the total value, including shell-fish, to be 
1,027,000/. The corresponding figures for Ireland show a total 
of 799,000 cwt. landed. exclusive of shell-fish, valued at 363,0002., 
the value, including shell-fish, being 374,000/ In the case of 
Scotland, the total values show an increase over the previous 
years as they do in England and Wales, although in both cases 
there is a decrease in the quantity landed ; in the case of Ireland 
there is also a considerable increase of value, viz., from 334,000. 
in 1889 to 374,0001. in 1890, and here also we have to observe the 
same proportional decrease in the quantities landed. 

The aggregate result for the United Kingdom is a total of 
12,261,000 cwt. landed, exclusive of shell-fish, or say, 613,000 
tons, valued at 6,291,000/. at the point of landing. Adding to 
this the value of-shell fish, amounting to 453,000/., we arrive at 
the sum of 6,744,000/, or in round figures, 6,750,000/, as the 
return of the sea fisheries of the United Kingdom, as valued at 
the place of landing in the year 1890. Making an addition for 
the annual values of Scotch and Irish salmon, according to the 
returns of 1889, which are the latest available, we should have to 
increase the above totals by 222,000/. for Scotland and 399,000/. 
for Ireland, and a smaller though still considerable addition would 
have to be made for England, bringing up the total annual return 
of the sea fisheries of the United Kingdom, with the addition of 
the salmon fisheries, which are in a special category, to over 
7,000,0002. 

The following table shows the particulars, as stated above, for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. The general figures are :— 


Value, excluding Value, including 
Shell-fish. Shell-fish. 


Fish landed in— £ £ 
England and Wales - - 4,368,000 4,743,000 
Scotland - - - - 1,560,000 1,627,000 
Ireland . - - - 363,000 374,000 

Total - 6,291,000 6,744,000 


The figures, however, do not include salmon either for Scotland 
or Ireland, and the addition on this account for Scotland would 
be about 222,000/, and for Ireland, about 399,000/. 
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3. Railway Accidents. Returns of Accidents and Casualties 
as reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway Com- 
panies in the United Kingdom during the Year ending 31st 
December 1890, together with Reports of the Inspecting Officers of 
the Railway Department of the Board of Trade upon certain 
Accidents which were inquired into. (C.—6311.) Price 1s, 1d. 


This return shows that the various accidents which occurred 
in the year 1890 to trains, rolling-stock, permanent-way, &c., 
caused the death of 30 persons, and injury to 643, viz, :— 


| Total for the corresponding 
Period in 1889. 
—_— Killed. Injured. 
Killed. Injured. 
Passengers - - 18 496 88 1,016 
Servants of companies 12 147 4 117 
Total - 30 643 92 1,133 


During the year there were reported 31 collisions between 
passenger trains or parts of passenger trains, by which 1 servant 
was killed, and 97 passengers and 5 servants injured ; 70 collisions 
between passenger trains and goods or mineral trains, &c., by 
which 17 passengers and 4 servants were killed, and 317 
passengers and 63 servants injured ; 29 collisions between goods 
trains or parts of goods trains, by which 1 passenger and 1 
servant were killed, and 2 passengers and 35 servants injured ; 
47 cases of passenger trains or parts of passenger trains leaving 
the rails, by which 2 servants were killed, and 12 passengers and 
4 servants injured ; 16 cases of goods trains or parts of goods 
trains leaving the rails, by which 1 servant was killed, and 1 
passenger and 4 servants were injured; 11 cases of trains or 
engines travelling in the wrong direction through points, by which 
1 servant was killed, and 10 passengers and 4 servants injured ; 
12 cases of trains running into stations or sidings at too high a 
speed, by which 29 passengers and 4 servants were injured; 119 
cases of trains running over cattle or other obstructions on the 
line, by which 5 servants were injured ; 41 cases of trains running 
through gates at level-crossings, by which 1 passenger was injured ; 
4 cases of bursting of tubes of engines, by which 3 servants were 
injured ; 13 failures of machinery, springs, &c. of engines, by which 
2 servants were killed and 7 injured; 577 failures of tyres, by 
which 8 passengers and 2 servants were injured ; 254 failures of 
axles, by which 1 servant was injured; 2 failures of brake 
apparatus, by which 7 passengers were injured; 16 failures of 
couplings, by which 6 passengers and 6 servants were injured ; 
251 failures of rails, by which 1 servant was injured; 8 slips in 
cuttings or embankments, by which 6 passengers and 2 servants 
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were injured; and 3 other accidents, by which 1 servant was 
injured. 

Altogether, the number of persons killed and injured on rai!- 
ways in the United Kingdom in the course of public _trattic, 
during the year ending 31st December 1890, as reported to the 
Board of Trade, was as follows : -- 


Total for the 
corresponding | I D 
period in 1889. 
Passengers : 
From accidents to trains, rolling- 18 | 496 88! 1,016); — | — | 70 | 520 
stock, permanent-way, &c. 
By accidents from other causes - | 865 95 8713 52 
Servants of companies or contractors ; | 
From accidents to trains, rolling- 12] 147 | 4 
stock, permanent-way, &c. | | 
By accidents from other causes - | 487 {2,975 487 | 2652) 56 | 323 | — | — 
| 
Persons passing over railways at 83 35 72 ai; ni - 7 
level-crossings. 
Trespassers (including suicides) - 329 | 123 351 — 1 22 
Other persons not coming in above 47 80 35 | 12 | 6 _ _ 
classification. 
Total - {1,076 14,721 | 7,076 | 4,836) — — 115 


4. Convention between Her Majesty and the President of the 


French Republic respecting Postal Communication. (C.—6315.) 
Price 14d. 


This convention was signed in London on the 30th of August 
1890, the ratifications being exchanged on the 23rd of March 
1891. The convention regulates the postal service between this 
country and France. 


5, Suez Canal, Returns of Shipping and Tonnage, 1888, 1889, 
and 1890, Commercial, No. 12 (1891). (C—6318.) Price 14d. 


This is the annual return of the British directors of the Suez 
Canal. It shows that for the year 1890 there was an advance in 
the total net tonnage of 106,907 tons over that of 1889, and of 
249,260 tons over that of 1888, althougi the number of vessels is 
actually less by 36 than in 1889, and less by 51 than the number 
in 1888, thus showing the great increase that has taken place in 
the average tonnage of vessels using the canal, 

Together with this increase in tonnage we find a corresponding 
increase in the transit receipts, which amounted to 66,984,000 frs., 
as against 66,167,579 frs. for 1889. 

A comparative return is given for the years 1888, 1889, and 


1890, showing the per-centage of the shipping and tounage of the 
flags engaged. 


This table shows a slight reduction in the per-centage of Great 
Britain for 1890 as compared with the two previous years, its net 


tonuage being 77°37 per cent. of the total. 
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Germany now takes second place with a remarkable addition to 
its figures, namely, 7°12 per cent. for 1890, as against 3°58 per 
cent. for 1888 and 4°27 for 1889. 

France has fallen back to the third place, with a percentage of 
5°31. Holland is fourth, with 3°61 per cent. 

Italy, Austro-Hungary, Spain, and Norway follow in succession, 
and of other nationalities engaged the per-centage is too small to 
merit special attention. 

A further statement is also given showing the average time 
occupied by vessels in transit for 1890, distinguishing those which 
navigated both by night and day from such as navigated by day 
only ; from this it will be seen that the night passage is steadily 
on the increase ; 83°6 per cent. of the total navigation made use 
of the electric light for night passage in 1890. In 1889 this 
per-centage was 71°00, and in 1888 46°7 only. 

The mean duration of passage for the combined day and night 
transit was 21 hours 50 minutes. For the transit by day, 35 hours 
29 minutes. ‘The corresponding figures for 1889 were 22 hours 
32 minutes and 37 hours 26 minutes. The mean duration of 
passage for the navigation in general shows a remarkable improve- 
ment over the two previous years, being 24 hours 6 minutes only, 
as against 30 hours 45 minutes for 1888, and 26 hours 44 minutes 
for 1889. 


6. Rule of the Road at Sea. Report of the Committee 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade to consider the 
Alterations in the Regulations for preventing Collisions at Sea, 
recommended at the Washington International Maritime Conference, 
together with Correspondence with the Admiralty thereupon. 
(C.—6293.) Price 24d, 

This is the report of a committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade to consider the alterations in the Regulations for the 
Prevention of Collisions at Sea which were recommended by the 
International Maritime Conference at Washington. The report 
gives in detail the suggestions of the committee as to the 
alterations which they regard as essential and likely to be assented 
to by the maritime powers which took part in the Conference. 


7. Railways (Board of Trade Orders). Return of Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1889. 105. Price 

The return, which is to an order of the House of Commons, 
gives, in extenso, the text of the various “Orders” which have 
been issued by the Railway Department of the Board of Trade 
under the Regulation of Railways Act of 1889. 


8. East India (Indigo Cultivation). Return of Correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State for 
India, relating to the Cultivation of Indigo in Bengal, 157. 
Price 24d. 

This return gives the correspondence which has passed between 
the India Office and the Indian Government with reference to the 
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House of Commons Motion for a return concerning indigo 
cultivation in Bengal. With their letter of the 28th of January 
1891, which is published in the present correspondence, the 
Indian Government encloses a report on the subject of indigo 
cultivation in the above-mentioned province. 


8. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return (A.). Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism. January 1891. 130(4.). Price 14d. 


This is the usual monthly statement issued by the Local 
Government Board. It shows that the number of persons (ex- 
cluding lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) 
relieved in England and Wales on the last day in each week of 
the month of Jannary was as follows :—First week, 703,951 ; 
second week, 715,603; third week, 720,721; fourth week, 
723,824 ; fifth week, 714,055. The number of paupers in receipt 
of relief in January 1891 was smaller than the number relieved in 
the corresponding month in 30 out of the 34 preceding years. 


9. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return (A.). Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism, February 1891, 130 (A.—1.) Price 14d. 


This statement shows that the number of persons (excluding 
lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved in 
England and Wales on the last day in each week of the month of 
February was as follows :—First week, 704,638 ; second week, 
696,779; third week, 693,416; fourth week, 690,271. the, 
number of paupers in receipt of relief in February 1891 was 
smaller than the number relieved in the corresponding month in 
any of the preceding years since 1865, except in 1877. 


10. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return (B.). Paupers 
relieved on 1st January 1891. 130(B.). Price 7d. 


This periodical return prepared by the Local Government 
Board, shows the state of pauperism in each of the 648 unions 
and parishes in England and Wales on the Ist January 1891, and 
contains also summary tables for a series of years. 

The number of paupers relieved on the above date was 780,457, 
or 2°7 per cent. of the population of England and Wales. 

In reference to a table showing the number of paupers in receipt 
of relief on the 1st January in each year from 1858 to 1891, it is 
stated that the proportion which the paupers relieved on the 1st 
January 1891 bore to the estimated population was smaller than 
it had been on the same day in any preceding year; and that 
the number of paupers relieved on that day was, notwithstanding 
the growth of population, smaller than the number relieved on the 
same day in 29 out of the 33 preceding years. 


11. Correspondence respecting Zone Tariff Rates for Goods 
and Passenger Traffic on Railways in Austria and Hungary. 
Commercial No. 11 (1891). (C—6317.) Price 3d. 


This return gives the correspondence which has passed between 
the Foreign Office and Her Majesty's Representative at Vienna 
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and Buda-Pesth, on the question of the traffic rates for goods and 
passenger traffic on railways in Austria and Hungary. This 
return gives in extenso reports containing statistical details drawn 
up by Mr. Phipps, the Secretary of Embassy at Vienna, and 
Sir A. Nicolson, the Consul-General at Buda-Pesth. Notices 
relating to the same question, it should be remarked, have already 
appeared in the Board of Trade Journal, see numbers of the months 
of July and December 1890 (pp. 48 and 670), also of the month 
of July 1889 (p. 49). 


12. Second Annual Report of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, with Appendix. Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, 1873 
and 1888 (1890). (C.—6337.) Price 14d. 


The Commissioners give in their present report the applications 
which came before the Railway and Canal Commission in the 
year ending the 31st of December 1890, in their order of date, 
the cases heard being separately stated, together with the nature 
of each application and the remarks of the Commission thereon. 
The present report is dated March 1891. 


13. Coal, Cinders, &c. 164. Price 1d. 


This is a return to an order of the House of Commons for 
accounts of the quantities of coals, cinders, and patent fuel shipped 
at the several ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland, coastways, 
to other ports of the United Kingdom, in the year 1890; of the 
quantities and declared value of coals, cinders, and patent fuel 
exported from the several ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
to foreign countries and the British settlements abroad in the 
year 1890, distinguishing the countries to which the same were 
sent ; of the quantities of coals, cinders, and patent fuel exported 
from the United Kingdom in the year 1890; of the quantities of 
coals and patent fuel brought coastways, by inland navigation 
and by railway, into the port of London during the year 1890 ; 
and of the quantities of coal and patent fuel received coastways at 
the various ports of the United Kingdom. 


14, Statement of the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for the Five Years 1885-86 to 
1889-90. (C.—6341.) Price 2s. 24d. 


This is an annual statement issued by the India Office ; it shows 
the trade, Customs duties, shipping, &c. of the Indian Empire in 
a comparative form for a period of five years. 

The following table shows the foreign sea-borne trade of that 
country in each year from 1885-86 to 1889-90 inclusive, the 
values being stated in “tens of rupees,” a denomination which, 
as is stated in the introduction to the volume, while it is not 
subject to the charge of inaccuracy attaching to that of  £ 
sterling,” calculated at the nominal exchange of 2s. to the rupee, 
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nevertheless enables comparisons to be made with the figures in 
any past volumes in which that expression of values was 
employed :— 


Tens of Rupees. 


1885-86. | 1886-87. 


1887-88. | 1888-89. 1889-90. 


Private lnports : 

Merchandise - - - | 51,811,586 | 58,661,462 | 62,384,813 | 66,570,318 | 66,560,121 
| 

Treasure - | 15,477,801 11,053,319 | 13,825,856 | 13,844,960 | 17,459,301 


67,289,337 | 69,714,781 | 76,210,669 | 80,415,278 | 84,019,422 


Private Exports: 
Merchandise - - - | 83,827,840 | 88,428,660 | 90,471,462 | 96,978,171 | 103,396,862 


Treasure - - 1,087,888 | 1,684,511 | 1,513,954 | 1,703,497 | 1,841,920 


84,915,678 | 90,113,171 | 91,985,416 | 98,681,668 | 105,288,782 


Government Transactions : 


Stores -| 3,844,329 | 3,115,889} 2,619,799 | 2,870,149 | 2,637,868 

Imports 
Stores - - 53,424 41,457 72.193 |' 71,361 63,536 

Exports 
‘Treasure + - 20,400 36,005 90,670 80,850 64,402 
3,918,153 | 3,198,351 | 2,782,662 | 3,022,360 | 2,765,506 
Total Trade - - | 156,123,168 | 163,021,303 | 170,978,747 | 182,119,306 | 192,023,710 


Excess Exports of Merchandise 
(including Government Stores) | 28,225,399 | 26,692,766 | 25,539,043 | 27,609,065 | 34,262,909 


Excess Imports of Treasure - | 14,369,563 | 9,352,803 | 12,221,282 | 12,060,613 | 15,553,179 
Net Excess Exports of Total 
Trade - - - - 


18,855,836 | 17,359,963 | 13,317,811 | 15,548,452 | 18,709,730 


It is stated in the introduction that the above figures show a 
steady and healthy expansion of the total trade from year to year, 
and the introduction further adds that the imports of merchandise 
were, indeed, somewhat below those of the preceding year, but 
these depend mainly on cotton goods, which are apt in one year 
to be sent to India in excess of the demand, so that a temporary 
lull follows. There was also a heavy decline in railway material 
and coal. The latter is no unhealthy sign. The increase of 
exports amounted in value to nearly Rx. 6,500,000—about the 
saine as the increase in the year belore. This occurred chiefly 
under cotton, jute, rice, and oil-seeds, and was partly due to rise 
of prices. 

The above sign “ Rx.” is used throughout the volume to signify 
tens of rupees. ; 
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XVIIIL.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


Marts For CaNnaDA, 


The contract between the Canadian Government and the Allan 
Steam Ship Company for a weekly packet service between this 
country and Canada having been suddenly terminated, all the 
mails for the Dominien of Cana‘la will for the present be sent 
exclusively by way of New York. 

Correspondence for Canada shouid therefore, until further 
notice, be posted in time for the Imperial contract packets of the 
White Star and Cunard Lines leaving Liverpool every Wednesday 
and Saturday and Queenstown every Thursday and Sunday. 


Banama Isitanps. (RepucTION OF POsTAGE.) 


The postage to be prepaid on letters passing between this 
country and the Bahama Islands is reduced to 24d. the 4 oz. 


MAILs FOR THE WEST AND SoutH-West Coasts OF AFRICA. 


The following statement shows the ports of call for the mail 
packets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West coasts of 
Africa during the remainder of the month of May 1891 :— 

Saturday, 16th May.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Cvast, Half Jack, 
Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Layos, Forcados, 
Benin, and New Calabar. 

Wednesday, 20th May.—Grand Canary, Kroo Coast, Accra, 
Bonny, Old Calabar, Fernando Po, Cameroons, Eloby, Gabvon, 
St. Thomas, Loango, Black Point, Landana, Congo, Ambrizette, 
Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 

Saturday, 23rd May.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Isles 
do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Grand Bassam, Kroo 
Coast, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Forcados, 
Brass, Akassa, and Opobo. 

Saturday, 30th May.—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape 
Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, Forcados, Benin, 
and New Calabar. 
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XIX.—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


DenMaArK.—In consequence of the prevalence of small-pox at 
Naples, the prohibition against the importation into Denmark of 
used linen, clothes, bedclothes (which are not passengers’ luggage), 
rags, wadding, teased wool, and refuse paper, has been extended 
to the port of Naples, and passengers’ luggage from Naples will be 
submitted to disinfection. 


PortuGaL.—Syrian ports are declared to be infected with 
cholera from the 12th March. 

Pernambuco is delared to be infected with yellow fever from 
March 29th. 


Spain.—Arrivals in Spanish ports from Calcutta are to be 
subjected to observation owing to the existence of cholera at that 
port. 


Avustria-HunGArRY.—In consequence of the cessation of 
cholera in Syria, the precautionary measures introduced by 
circulars of October 10th and 21st, November 25th, and Decem- 
ber lst, are revoked. 

Vessels arriving from Syria are to be subjected on their arrival 
to a strict medical visit, after which, if found healthy, they will 
be admitted to pratique. 


TurkKEY.—A medical visit until further orders has been 
substituted for the quarantine imposed on arrivals from Massowah, 


and the medical visit imposed on arrivals from Syria has been 
abolished. 


Matta.—The Honourable the Deputy Governor, having taken 
the opinion of the Board of Health, has been pleased to direct 
that Government Notice No. 30, of the 7th February 1891, be 
revoked, and that vessels arriving from Syria and Caramania be 
subjected to, strict medical inspection. 

No soiled linen shall be allowed to be landed from any ship 
arriving from the above-mentioned places, except after disinfection 
at the lazaretto. 

His Excellency the Governor, having heard the opinion of the 
Board of Health, has been pleased to direct that arrivals from 
Austro-Hungarian ports be subjected to medical inspection. 


67008. H 
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Cyprus.—Massowah is put in quarantine for five days, 

Ali vessels arriving in any port or part of Cyprus, except the 
port of Larnaca, from any part of the coast of Arabia from Let to 
Loheya and including those places, unless they have both under- 
gone quarantine at an intermediate port and are provided with a 
clean bill of health, are repelled. Vessels arriving at the port of 
Larnaca from any part of the coast of Arabia from Let to Loheya 
and including those places, unless they have both undergone 
quarantine at an intermediate port and are provided with a clean 
bill of health, are subjected to quarantine of five clear days. 

Medical inspection is substituted for quarantine on arrivals 
from Adalia to Beyrout. 


Massowah is released from quarantine. 


Eayrt.—Quarantine against Calcutta is removed. 


Tunis.—A quarantine of cight days’ observation has been 
imposed on arrivals from the Ked Sea and the coast of Guinea 
and Sierra Leone. 


a 
g 
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XX.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I.—Foreien Trape oF THE UnitTED KiINapom. 
STATEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
UniteD Kine@pom during the month and four months, ended 
30th APRIL 1891, compared with the corresponding periods of the 
year 1890. 
MontTH ENDED 30TH APRIL. 
I. Imports FROM FoREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Month ended 
30th April 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1891. | 1890. 
£ | £ £ £ 
I. Animals living (for food) - - 551,057 782,174 _ 231,117 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - - - - | 18,547,283 | 70,797,844 2,755,389 ol 
(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - - | 2,083,998 | 7,962,928 71,070 
Tobacco, dutiable - - - 347,779 235,596 112,183 
III. Metals - - - - 2,072,814 1,850,217 216,597 _ 
IV. and tanning 
subst: - 843,379 786,767 56.612 
. Oils - - - - 484,974 435,581 49,393 
“ Raw materials for textile manufactures 8,970,188 9,507,074 — 536,936 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures = - - | 8,120,869 | 3,033,390 87,549 
VIIL. Manufaetured articles - - 5,714,743 | 5,310,848 403,900 - 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles = - - 1,266,602 945,168 321,439 
(B.) Parcel post - - - 28,951 32,735 — 8,784 
Total Value - - . - | 88,982,587 | 35,680,242 3,302,295 


II. Exports oF British AND IRISH PropuCcE AND MANUFACTURES. 


: £ £ £ £ 
I, Animals, living - - 57,055 64,660 7,605 
IL. Articles of food and drink - - 845,077 795,034 50,043 _ 
Ill. Raw materials - - - - 1,913,177 1,649,554 263,623 — 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
factured, viz.:— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics «.% 8,187,775 | 8,270,607 - 82,726 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - - 8,663,725 | 8,785,867 121,642 
(C.) Machinery and millwork dail 1,434,124 1,269,541 164,583 _ 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 835,907 808,046 82,861 os 
(E.) Chemicals,and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations - 800,492 750,574 49,918 _ 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured 3,091,150 2,881,462 209,688 - 


(G.) Parcelpost 90,584 74,698 15,956 


Total Value - - 


20,919,066 | 20,944,867 574,699 a 


III. Exports or Foreign anp CoLontAL PRODUCE. 


£ 
5,535,152 | *4.859,746 675,406 


Total Value - - - 


* Partly estimated, 
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I.—Forr1gn TRADE OF THE UNITED Kinepom—cont. 


Four Montus ENDED 30TH APRIL. 


I. Imports From FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BritTIsH POSSESSIONS. 


Four Months ended 
30th April 
— I Decrease. 
1891. 7890. 
£ £ £ £ 
I. Animals, living (for food) - -| 2,808,220} 2,679,984 = 876,764 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - | 43,842,096 | 47,087,698 | 2,554,473 
(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - - - 8,201,774 8,493,208 291,434 
Tobacco, dutiable - - - | 1,100,524 1,070,623 29,901 — 
III. Metals - - - -| 7,511,483 | 7,789,172 277,689 
IV. Chemicals, aoe, and tanning | 
substan -| 3,267,119 | 8,599,786 325,037 
V. Oils - - - - -| 2,178,180 | 2,077,957 160,229 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 35,752,129 | 37,038,592 i 1,286,393 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures 10,272,110 | 10,499,674 227,504 
VIII. Manufactured articles | 22,023,802 | 27,677,465 | 352,887 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - | 4,542,348 | 4,677,887 135,494 
(B.) Parcel post - - 190,919 | 164,618 26,306 
Total Value - - - - | 141,185,699 | 740,982,768 202,931 - 


II. Exports or British AND IRISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


£ £ F £ 
I, Animals living - - 143,575 211,586 67,961 
II. Articles of food and drink - - 3,155,116 | 8,236,985 _ 81,819 
III, Raw materials - - - 6,567,922 6,310,869 257,053 _ 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
factured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - | 86,422,789 | 36,008,247 414,542 _ 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - 13,443,710 | 14,435,959 - 992,249 
(C.) Machinery and millwork’ - - 5,085,725 4:985,936 99,789 
(D.) Appareland articles of personaluse | 3,697,026 | 3,778,898 _ 81,867 
(E.) Gheatonts and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations 3,118,222 | 2,877,487 235,791 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
tured or partly manufactured - | 10,934,461 | 70,927,578 6,883 _ 
(G.) Parcel post - 7 - - 323,834 308,985 14,849 - 
Total Value - - - - | 82,887,380 | 83,082,369 - 194,989 
III. Exports or ForeigN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE. 
£ £ £ £ 


Total Value 


386,321 = 
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IIL—Corn PRIcgEs. 


Return of the QuaNTITIES soLD and AverAGe Prices of BritisH 
Corn, ImpertaAL Mxasurg, as received from the Inspectors anil 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus.| Qrs. bus.| Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 4th April 1891 -| 56,661 3 30,173 6 11,856 7 
— a - | 69,856 4 | 28,448 7 10,680 7 
18th » 74,158 6 23,419 7 10,601 5 
i Th « « - | 88,569 1 20,121 3 9,726 3 
April 1891 - - - | 289,245 6 102,163 7 42,365 6 
Corresponding month in 1890 - | 279,293 0 53,792 2 32,927 35 
- » 1889 «| 193,249 4 | 67414 6 | 20,749 2 
Average Prices. 
a s. d. 
Week ended 4th April 1891 . 36 5 27 10 18 11 
- 37 9 27 4 19 3 
18th * 39 0 27 9 19 6 
» 25th 40 1 27 11 20 3 
April 1891 88 3 27 8 19 5 
March 1894 - 33 10 27 18 
February ,, - - 32 3 27 10 18 O 
January ,, - 32 8 28 6 17 9 
December 1890 - 32 3 6 
November ,, - 32 3 29 2 17 § 
Ostober ,, - 30 11 29 6 17 
September ,, - 32 11 30 2 18 3 
August 36 1 26 1 20 0 
July - - 33 8 24 19 7 
June - 32 8 25 4 9 
May - - 32 28 4 19 4 
April 1890 ° - - 29 10 29 8 18 4 
» 1889 - 29 10 25 0 17 6 
» 1888 - - - 380 4 30 4 15 11 
» 1887 32 9 “3 11 16 


i 
ae 
i 
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IIL—Emicration.—Aprit 1891 


Return of the Numpers, and Destinations of the 
PassEnGERS that left the Unrrep Kinepom for out of 
Evrore during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 
1891, compared with the corresponding Periods of the previous 


Year. 
United Austral- | of Good corre- 
Nationalities. North : other Total. 
States. asia. |Hopeand ondin 
America. atal, | Places. Month. 
1890. 
Month ended 30th April. 
English - - 9,154 2,654 1,047 744 645 14,244 143592 
Scotch - 1,873 445 277 39 90 2,724 2,401 
Irish - - - 12,642 229 284 7 66 13,228 12,107 
Total of British}! 23,660 | 3328 | 1,608 790 sor | 30,196 | 29,100 
Foreigners - - | 12,998 1,827 85 52 277 15,184 11,028 
Total - | 36,662 5,155 1,643 842 1,863 45,665 40,834 
Total for corre- 
ing 81,544 4,075 1,865 1,094 1,156 40,334 = 
‘onth, 7890 - 


Four Months ended 30th April. 


English - - - 22,085 5,146 3,762 2,462 2,888 36,343 38,562 
Scotch - - + 3,855 778 902 132 449 6,116 5,512 


Irish - - = =] 17,722 357 807 39 562 19,487 17,486 


43,662 6,281 5,471 2,633 3,899 61,946 61,560 


Foreigners - a 28,725 3,089 110 330 638 32,892 25,215 
Nationalities | 3117 3117 895 
Total - - 72,387 9,370 5,581 2,963 5,654 95,955 87,670 
ing 8,425 1,070 - 
7 42. gs 4,697 4,898 87,67 


Nors.—The above — being made up at the earliest a. date ong the close of each 
month, are subject to correction in the ual Returns 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
origin - - 
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AND WALEs. 


Nomser of Recervine Orpers GAzerrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Four months 
April ended April 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - - 323 350 1,303 1,437 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations .— 
Grocers, &e. = - 25 19 97 89 
Publicans and hotel keepers, &e. - 25 18 92 102 
Builders - - 14 17 72 85 
Farmers 15 21 61 "4 
Boot and shoe manufaetusers and 
dealers - - - - 9 12 43 36 
Butchers - 8 15 32 56 
Bakers - - 8 13 32 54 
Decorators, painters, plambers, &e. - 8 6 27 22 
Agents, commission and general - 6 3 24 24 
Tailors, &c. 7 - - 6 5 24 24 
Drapers, haberdashers, &e. - - 3 3 22 22 
Clerks, commercial and general - 5 8 22 22 
Carpenters and joiners - - 2 10 19 25 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. . - 8 3 19 18 
Provision merchants, &c. - 6 3 16 16 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers - - 2 4 15 40 
Merchants - - - 2 3 14 16 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &e. - - 3 2 14 8 
Fishmonygers, poulterers, &c. - - 3 4 14 13 
Cabinet makers and quate - 2 3 13 11 
Auctioneers - - 4 13 6 
Engineers and founders, &e. 1 4 12 7 
Coal and coke merchants and dealers - 2 9 12 19 
Timber merchants and wood dealers - 2 3 12 10 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers - - - 3 5 1l 8 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - 3 10 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - - 5 8 10 16 
Printers and publishers . - 2 1 9 4 
General dealers - - - 3 = 9 9 
Saddlers and harness makers - - 1 1 8 5 
Officers in Civil Service - - 1 _ 8 3 
Curriers, tanners, and leather merchants 2 1 8 3 
Oil and colour nenerue - - 4 2 8 7 
Solicitors - 4 5 8 13 
Carriers, carmen, “Tightermen, ont 
hauliers - 4 3 8 7 
Furniture dealens and makers - - 2 1 7 9 
Confectioners - - - 3 2 7 9 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses - 3 _ 7 4 
Tobacconists, &c. - - - 3 8 7 12 
Brokers, stock and share - - 3 4 7 9 
Carriage, &c. builders - - 1 2 6 8 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - 1 i 6 10 
Brewers and beer merchants - - 2 _ 6 4 
Travellers, commercial, &c. = - - 2 2 6 13 
Millers 2 2 6 9 
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Four months 
April ended April 


1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 


Number gazetted in principal trades and | No. No. No. 
occupations—cont. 
Surgeons - - 
Jewellers, 
silversmiths, &c. - 
China, glass, and earthenware, &e. 
dealers - - - 
Clerks in holy orders - - = 
Cattle and pig dealers - - 
Contractors = = 
Bicycle and tricycle manufacturers - 
Stationers - - 


> 
S 


a 


& 


Gardeners, florists, &c. . - 
Doctors of medicine and physicians 
Woollen merchants, manufacturers, &c. 
Fur merchants and furriers - 
Glass and lead manufacturers and 
merchants, &¢c. - - - 
Architects and surveyors - = 2 
Restaurant, and eating-house 
keepers 
Wine and spirit &e. - 
Agents, financial - - — 
Cotton spinners and - 
Stone, marble, and monumental masons 1 
Lodging-house keepers . - 1 
Lace manufacturers and merchants - 2 


V.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Retcrn of the NumpBer of AnimaLs exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 30th April 1891, and during 
the Four Months of the Year 1891, compared with the corre- 
sponding Periods of the Year 1890. 


2 Four months 

iit April ended April 

| 1891. | 1890. | 1891. | 1890. 

No. | No. No. No. 
Cattle - | 30,278 40,769 | 130,863 | 756,168 
Sheep - = - | 10,384 | 77,475 | 38,086 | 38,988 
Swine - - . - - | 41,834 | 50,597 | 223,166 | 274,898 
Goats - -!| 1,151] 7,772] 1,706] 7,337 
Horses - - =| 2,624| 2,986 | 7,297 | 7,936 
Mules or Jennets - - - 1 4 4 3 
Asses - - 88 82 149 142 
Total - - | 86,360 | 106,362 | 401,271 | 479,466 
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VI—FisHery Sraristics.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
SraTeEMENT of the Torat Quantity and of the returned 

as landed on the EneiisH and Wetsu Coasts froin the fishing 
grounds during the Month an:| Four Months ended 30th April 
1891, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1890. 
Four Months ended 
April April 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
QUANTITY. 
Owts. Cwts, || Cwts. Cwts. 
Brill 1,339 1,568 6,542 5,327 
Turbot - 4,559 4,282 19,035 15,392 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished  - 2,551 4,612 12,470 15,807 
Total prime fish - - 14,989 15,975 69,900 55,892 
- 33,209 82,234 143,464 135,928 
Haddock - - - - - 103,582 110,554 541,162 511,269 
Halibut - - 9,936 8,870 17,313 19,9603 
Herrings - - - - : 15,985 7,118 55,909 23,525 
Ling - - - - : 7,779 9:777 34,532 86,889 
Mackerel - - 79,627 70,107 90,224 72,044 
Pilchards - - - 4,719 12,404 
Plaice - 69,269 87,144 197,751 151,513 
Sprats - - - 178 97,745 23,762 
other, except shell fish 72,680 87,085 315,885 398,077 
Total ° - - * 408,933 878,749 | 1,578,374 1,442,400 
| 
Shell fish :— No. No || No. No. 
Crabs - 528,824 837,178 | 949,369 1,284,306 
Lobsters - 56,640 46,955 || 130,101 104432 
Oysters - - . - -| 2,614,000 2,561,000 11,795,000 | 74,684,000 
Cwts. Cwts. || Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish 60,271 47,082 || 226,222 187,200 
VALUE. 
48,540 36,869 || 186,707 | 139,785 
Turbot 19,241 16512 || 76,026 62,080 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 9,051 18,744 || 40,006 60,878 
Total prime fish - : 74,956 75,616 || 317,522 269,016 
Cod ° 22,933 283,635 | 104,050 103,332 
Haddock - 73,829 70,334 367,440 290,728 
Halibut - - 27,809 16,489 |) 52,336 39,993 
Herrings - 6,731 2,326 |) 22,800 11,555 
Ling 5,341 8,042 || 26,162 29,638 
Mackerel - - 121,977 g7,007 141,570 102,747 
Pilchards - - - - 1,225 2,917 
Plaice - - - - 56,108 40,921 || 206,745 166,645 
Al other, except shell fish - ° . 52,198 63,280 222,452 289,429 
Total - - 443,587 397,050 1,480,564 1,310,837 
Shell fish :-— 
Crabs 5,344 7,837 9,661 12,512 
Lobsters - - - 2,749 2,622 6,382 5,579 
Oysters - 7,929 8,050 || 42,365 47155 
Other shell fish . - - 17,758 11,618 53,718 42,238 
Total - 83,775 30,027 112,126 107,484 
Total value of fish landed - 477,362 427,077 1,592,690 1,417,821 
Notr.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The value 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place, 
* Not distinguished previous to January Ist, 1891. 
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VIL—FisHEry 
Sratement of the ToraL Quantity and Vatue of the returned 
as landed on the Scorcn Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April 1891, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1890. 
Four Months ended 
April April 
1891. | 1890. 1891. 1890. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cuts. Owts. Cwts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - - 1,891 1,429 4,269 3,532 
Turbot - - - 528 451 1,545 1,544 
Cod - - - 67,817 66,080 || 221,830 212,740 
Eel - - - 1,268 1,980 5,468 7440 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - . - 5,841 5,394 | 30,300 27,400 
Haddock - - - ee 60,356 68,326 357,449 359,000 
Halibut - - 5,209 45173 6,770 6,203 
Herrings - - - - 2,561 4,418 178,111 151,479 
Lin; - - - 47,270 34,140 80,559 8 
Saith (Coal Fish) - . a 5,475 10,209 | 19,784 23,706 
Skate - - - - 7 ‘9,716 10,989 24,448 27,246 
- - - - 10 | 490 1,204 
rsk (Tusk) - - - - 1,668 1,720 | 1,885 2,147 
Whiting - - - - - 5,629 5,208 | 24,380 21,900 
All other, except shell fish - Tle 8,950 6,034 | 43,538 381,586 
Total - - - - 224,203 220,352 1,000,939 945,827 
| 
Shell fish :-— No. No. || No. No. 
Crabs - 284,325 637,374 | 498,495, 891,679 
Lobsters 62,156 66,863 \ 158,405 17 
Oysters - 45,700 172,000 157,200 
Cwts. ts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Clams - - - - - - 2,935 2,284 16,370 12,041 
Mussels - 15,261 13,894 71,693 52,997 
Other shell fish - - - 6,462 7,039 21,819 24,277 
VALUE. 
£ £ £ £ 
Soles (Lemon Soles) 3,064 2,654 7,905 6,984 
Turbot - 1,593 1,343 4,985 5,272 
Code -| 22,678 1,415 91,974 80,094 
Eel - - - 1,012 2,865 3,788 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 5,109 25,095 24,476 
Haddock - - bd - 32,997 80,488 165,243 159,109 
Halibut - - 4,325 4;059 6,531 6,974 
Herrings - - - - - 514 782 41,932 34,127 
Lin; - - - 13,758 9,886 26,813 23,249 
Saith (Coal Fish) - - . 2 732 1,347 2,599 8,589 
Skate ° - 2,212 2,135 5,761 507 
Sparli - 80 5 103 
Torsk (Tusk) - 287 9 332 378 
Whiting - 2,588 2,478 10,929 9,400 
All other, except shell fish - . - 1,673 1,156 7,816 6,149 
Total 92,152 83,798 401,489 870,260 
Shell fish :— 
Lobsters - 3,492 3,416 8,361 8,257 
Oysters - 179 198 726 5 
Clams - - - 382 836 1,910 1,783 
Mussels = » - - 900 783 4,076 3,113 
Other shell fish . - = 1,264 1,256 4, 3,790 
Total - - - - 7,764 9,464 21,879 22,435 
ba Total value of fish landed - 99,916 98,262 423,368 392,695 
Nors.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
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VIII.—FisHery Statistics.—IRELAND. 
STaTEMENT of the ToraL Quantity and of the returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Four 
Months ended 30th April 1891, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1890. 
A Four Months ended 
April April 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles - - 525 540 1,481 1,595 
Turbot - 109 86 439 405 
Total prime fish - ~~ 634 626 1,920 2,000 
4,357 8,815 24,905 24, 
Haddock 1,410 605 8,383 
Hake - 222 1,511 1,363 
Herrings - - 69 64 1,195 735 
Lin 1,897 2,097 8,064 
Mackerel - 66,121 112,404 68,737 118,845 
887 716 5,890 45245 
All ~ ~& except shell fish - 5,080 4,055 21,396 21,606 
Total ° 80,795 124,598 144,101 177,854 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crabs - 22,400 11,80 28,510 13,840 
Lobsters ° 10,200 6050 21,414 19,585 
Ss. wets. Iwts. 8. 
Other shell fish - - . 765 280 3,515 8,146 
VALUE. 
£ 
Soles 2,041 1,916 6,918 | 6,478 
Turbot - - 5 1,422 1,815 
Total prime fish - 2,396 2,205 8,340 1,793 
Cod - 1708 1,610 10,179 9,261 
Haddock - - - 433 5,378 3,459 
- - - - = 1,276 
« 643 840 3,074 
Mackerel - - - - 46,153 69,618 49,193 71,804 
Sprats - - 189 
hiting + 431 442 2,829 2,169 
All a. except ‘shell fish - 3,088 2,011 10,060 10,792 
Total - - - 55,705 78,004 91,053 109,807 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - - - 318 118 360 131 
Lobsters 475 295 931 814 
Oysters 236 213 789 503 
Other shell fish  - 125 519 427 
Total 1,154 692 2,599 1,875 
Total value of fish landed 56,859 78,696 98,652 111,682 
Notg.—The above figures are subiect to correction in the Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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1X.-—Corron Retrurns.—Aprit 1891. 

Rerorn of the NumBer of Bates of Corton ImportepD and ExPorTED, 
Forwarpvep from Ports to Intanp Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Four Months ended 30th April 
1891, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1890. 

Month of Four months ended 
April April 
1891. 1890. 1891, 1890. 
Imports. 
No. No. No. No. 

265,713 170,994 1,453,401 | 7,189,480 

Brazilian . 5,033 19,208 58,738 67,925 

East Indian 32,782 98,274 76,519 192,656 

Egyptian ‘ 12,290 15,264 128,233 95,039 

Miscellaneous - - 5,191 6,048 32,051 20,657 

Total - < 321,009 309,788 1,748,942 1,565,757 
Exports. 

American - - 8,782 21,979 57,147 84,737 

Brazilian - - 40 537 155 4,107 

Fast Indian - - 11,138 25,078 57,208 80,622 

Egyptian - 2,359 1,461 7,152 3,904 

Miscellaneous - . 1,566 1,595 9,100 5,223 
Total - - 23,885 50,650 130,762 178 593 

ForwakDED from Ports to INLAND Towns. 

American - - 226,125 266,961 1,029,767 1,035,417 

Brazilian - 7,341 17,002 49,964 42,846 

East Indian - . 14,612 30,847 53,072 73,087 

Egyptian - - 22,632 20,152 101,628 85,467 

Miscellaneous - - 10,995 13,713 48,246 45,856 
Total 281,705 348,675 1,282,677 1,282,673 

Forwakbep from Intanp Towns to Ports. 

American - - 308 147 1,264 893 

Brazilian - - 19 — 54 _ 

East Indian - - 7 38 30 139 

Egyptian - - _ _ 156 11 

Miscellaneous - - 21 386 

Total ° ° 355 185 1,890 1,048 
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X.—Perriopicat Returns or Imports AND Exports 
FOR FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 


into and from the 


STaTEMENT of the 


Imports and Exports 


under-mentioned Countriks in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year. 
including such latest Month. 
Note.—Rouble=2s.; Franc = 9,5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d. ; Lire = 9}5,d. ; 
Drachme = 9,',d.; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


I.—Imports. 


Aggregate for Period of th 
Value for the Month. Year, incinding latestMonth, 
Name of Country. | wonth. 
1890. 1889. 1890, 1889. 
Russia in Europe -| Dec. -| Roubles 33,017,000 | 34,648,000 384,383, 394,666,000 
(1891) (7890) (1891) (7890) 
- | Frs. - 429,479,000 | 393,367,000 738,122,000 727,945,000 
Mar. - ~ 485,346,000 13,674,000 || 1,228,468,000 | 4,727,679,000 
ae (1890) (1889) (1890) (1889) 
Portugal - Dec. Milreis - 3,618,000 | 3,725,000 44,424,000 44,818,000 
(1891) (7890) 1891) 4 
Italy - - -| Mar. - Lire 105,338,000 | 724,976,000 
Greece - -| Jan. -| Drchms. 8,399,000 6,011,000 
United States -/ Mar. -| Dollars 77,606,000 | 67,777,000 205,886,000 193,052,000 
British India* -| Feb. Rupees 4,83,12,274 | 5,04,07,798 || 63,25,65,058} 
II.—Exports. 
Russiain Europe - | Dec. Roubles 44,682,000 | 4,790,000 || 687,020,000 | 752,407,000 
(1891) (7890) (1891) (1890) 
- | Frs. 284,814,000 | 276,034,000 357, 514,811,000 
rance - 
Mar. - ” 348,573,000 | 338,306,000 834,930,000 853,117,000 
1890) (1889) (1890) (7889) 
Portugal - - | Dec. Milreis - 1,899,000 1,692,000 21,536, 23,344,000 
(1891) 89. 
Italy - - =| Mar. Lire - 81,924,000 206,670,000 
Greece + | Jan. Drchms, 5,371,000 | 7,874,000 on 
United States - | Mar. Dollars 75,316,000 | 72,626,000 282,823,000 218,315,000 
British India* - | Feb. Rupees 8,93,93,872 | 9,77,77,380 || 89,62,58,706 | 92,22,60,090 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Nore.—The figures are those of the “special” imports and exports, except in the case of 
the United States and British India, where the figures are “general.” “Special” means, in the 
case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 
produce and manutacture only. 

* The aggregate figures are 


for the financial year commencing 1st April. 
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XI—Forrien Trapve or Inpia. 


Imports and Exports into and from BritisnH INDIA. 


Imports from Foreign Exports to Foreign 
untries. Countries.* 
ee Eleven Months ended Eleven Months ended 
28th February 28th 
1891, 1890. 1891, 1890. 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living - - 29,45,474 23,86,363 11,09,162 8,95,298 
II.—Articles of food and drink 7,95,31,583 7,10,55,497 | 2%4,57,01,731 | 22,62,37,477 
IlL—Metals and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 1,08,23,950 99,00,140 88,980 1,02,296 
B.—Metals - =| 5,11,82,897 5,17,62,907 4,50,293 4;72,201 
C.—Machinery and mill-work | _1,90,12,414 2,23,52,269 6,052 877 
D.—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) 1,90,38,386 1,61 02,304 
IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, and dyeing 
and tanning materials 1,29,57,652 1,46,20,596 | 12,88,25,698 | 73,99,93,704 
V.—Oils - - - - | 2,33,37,347 2,37,48,973 49,36,785 50,90,147 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
faccured articles 3,73,60,371 3,42,52,613 | 34,96,32,259 | 38,09,97,479 
VII.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A—Yarnsand textile fabrics | 31,46,45,131 | 30,02,32,837 9,56,72,838 9:25,10,415 
B.—Apparel - - -| 1,24,82,301 1419,91,222 9,06,045 10,07, 602 
C.—Other articles manu- 
factured -| 4,92,97,552 4:68, 3,57,63,717 8,33,32,613 
ToTaL - - | 63,25,65,058 | 60,22,80,3e2 | 85,80,93,560 | 88,26,33,608 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 
ANNUAL SERIES. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1891, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


No. Place. | Price. No. | Place. | Price. 
811 | Quito - - - ad. 843 | Boston - - 1d. 
812 | Para - - - ad. 844 | Bordeaux - - 25 ° 
813 | Palermo - - - | 25d. 845 | Charleston - - | .1}d. 
814 | Copenhagen - - id. 846 | Manila - - - 5d. 
815 | Seragevo - -| dd. |] 847 | Madeira - -| 3d. 
816 | Porto Rico - -| ld. |] 848 | Paris - -| 2d. 
817 | Madrid - -  - 849 | Tripoli - - - id. 
818 | Brussels - - ad. 850 | Swatow . - ld. 
819 | Patras - - - gd. 851 | Saigon - - - id. 
820 | Stuttgart ld. 852 | Vienna - - - iid. 
821 | Taganrog - - - ld. 853 | Algiers - - 2d. 
822 | Salonica - - 2d. 854 | Algiers - - 1d. 
823 | Galveston - - ld. 855 | Mozambique - - 8d. 
824 | Rome -| Id. 856 | Antwerp - -| 1d. 
825 | Paris - - - | lsd. 857 | Mogador - - - 2d, 
826 | Bushire - - $d. 858 | Ichang - 3d. 
827 | New Orleans - 3d. 859 | Calais - -| 
828 | Buda-Pesth- -| 4d. 860 Riga - -| 2d. 
829 | Hamburg - -| 38d. ]] 861 | San José - - ld. 
830 | Port Said - - ld. 862 | Genoa - - -| Lid. 
831 | Samoa - ad. 863 | Warsaw ld. 
832 | Guayaquil - - 5d 864 | Wuhu - - - 1d. 
833 | New Orleans - - 2d. 865 | Marseilles - - ld. 
834 | The Pireus - ld. 866 | Syra - - 1d. 
835 | Baltimore - - - | 13d. 867 | Jeddah - - - id. 
836 | Trieste - - 2d. 868 | Savannah . - id. 
837 | Galatz -| 1jd. 869 | Suakin - - 
838 | Wenchow - - ld. 870 | Berlin - - ld. 
839 | Havre - | 23d. 871 | Batoum~ - - lid 
840 | Rome - - 14d. 872 | Rosario - -| ld. 
841 | Taganrog - - | 2d. |] 873 | Buenos Ayres - -| dd. 
842 | Calais - - ld. 874 | Mogador - ld. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources : — 


No. | Price. 
189 Egypt.— Report on the Rice Trade in Egypt - « id. 
190 Sweden.— Report on the State Railways of Sweden - ~ - $d. 
191 | Persia.—Keport on Cultivation of Olives in Northern Persia ad. 
192 Ttaly.—Report on the Octroi Duties in Italy = - 2d. 
193 Austria-Hungary.—Report on the Plum Trade in Bosnia 

for the Year 1890 4d. 
194 Germany. — Report on the Status and Working of the 

Imperial Bank of Germany ld. 
195 Jtaly.—Report on the Economic Progress of the Kingdom 

of Italy for the past Twenty-Five Years - 2d. 
196 Germany.—Advice and Hints to British Tourists and 

Residents in Germany 1d. 
197 Spain.—Report on Hemp Cultivation i in Philippine Islands 3d. 
198 Belgium.—Report on the Belgian Councils of Prud’hommes, 

and of the Councils of Industry and Labour -| 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued by the Colonial Office this year and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 


MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 


Colony. 


Gold Coast - 


ANNUAL SERIEs. 


Colony. 


British Honduras 
Mauritius 
British Bechuanaland 
Victoria - 


Newfoundland - 
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t 
| | Price. 
es | — - - - - - | ad. 
No. | | | Price. 
- -| 4d. 
3 - 3d. 
4 - - - -| 43d. 


¥ 


